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Introduction to the Study 



CHAPTER I 



V Every country in this world is facing a myriad of problems -and 

Gissati'sfactipns. Rapid technological advances in the fields of communi- 
cation and Wansportation fiave brought people closer. This proximity ha"s 
done two things: 

» 

1.. It has^^focused a t ten t i on Vq,. progress in one country as contrasted 

with the lack of progress in other countries. 
2., It has, because of rapid dissemination of information, raised, the 
^ levelj of awaVeness in terms of possibilities, therefore raising ex- 
pectations and demands of the people in the developing countries. 
Thi Si phenomenon affects the educational institutions, no /ess than the 
other institutions in the society. As Chadwick and Morgan state: 

Most educators, political leaders and ordinary citizens of almost 
any nation in the world are in agreement on at least one issue - 
' the inadequacy of thefr educational system's response to the 
needs of their society . . . Societal : problems,' advancing tech- 
i nology, growing urbanization and rapid changes in the nature of 

manpower needs have rendered obsolete and irrelevant much of what 
.is traditionally honoured in conventional practices . . . However, 
for a developing nation, which may be precariously situated be- 
tween near-tribalism on the one hand and^a-iiipdern economy on the 
\ other, failure of the education and maifpower needs of the country 
^ can'have tragic consetiuences (Chadwick ,& Morgan, 1971). 

For a developing nation, quality education, proper training and 
utilization of its manpower are some' of the priority problems. The pur- 
pose of this study is twofold. First to establish and document the rteed 
for a well planned, staffed ajid executed Learning Resource Center to help 

1 



solve some of the country's educational problems; second it represents an 
attempt to collect and analyze available d^ta relevant to generating a 
set of reponmendatioris that will help to establish such a facility. Spe- 
cifically, these recommendations will, take the form of developing philo-,. 
sophic base, purpose, organizational structure, plan, program, personnel, 
physical facilities, time line of events, etc. 



What Is a Deve loping Country? 

x ^ 

'^•^ For the purpose of 'categorizing countries<«^into the devel oping ^and 
the developed, a general yardstick established by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and the United 
Nations can be adequate for our pur^pose. . 

UNESCO has suggested, as an immediate target, that a country 

should aim to provide for every 100 of i-ts inhabitants at least 

the following facilities: 

Ten copies of daily newspapers; 

Five radio receivers; 

Two cinema seats; 

Two television receivers. 

As many as 100 states and territories in Africa, Asia,' and Latin 
\ America fall below this very low "minimum" level in all four of 

the mass medda. These countries have combined population of 
1,910 millions, or 66 percent of the world total ... The above 
evaluation of development of the mass media in some 120 countries 
c9rresponds very closely with the United Nation's designation of 
countrie'^ which are generally underdeveloped. With due regard 
for the limitations of the method of classification used, the 
United Nations considers that a country is underdeveloped if the 
average per capita income is Tess than $300.00 annually. One 
hundred and one countries are found to Jbe below this income 
level and an additional 16 countries fall within the $300.00 to 
$400.00 range (UNESCO, 1962, p. 16), 



Problems of Developing Countries 

Developing countries in Africa face a- number of-prdblems in the 
field of education 

The most acute problems appear to be the shortage of well qualir- 
fied African science teachers, and a situation in most countries 



hich.leads'to a high turnover of teachers- (UNESCO, 1967, p. 4}. 

\ To overcome this shortage gf qualified teachers, many African countries 

have to, hire "expatriate" teachers from other countries. These teachers 

mostly come from the Asian countries, the U.S.A., England, Canada, and 

other European and Middle East countries. Teachers coming from the U.S.A. 

are mostly under the Peace C.orps program, while those from England are 

under the Voluntary Service Overseas (V.S.O.) program. UNESCO is playing 

a major, role in making many African countries self-sufficient regarding 

their need for their own* Science and Mathematics teachers. Shortage^'df 

teachers is not the only problem facing African .countries. These coun- 

" tries are faced with many difficult problems, "as found in a study by the 

International CoDncil for Educational Media: 

Among the many difficult problems encountered (by developing 
countj-ies) is the extreme lack of money and experienced teachers, 
trai^d technical personnel , material and equipment, maintenance 
and repair facilities, electricity supply and means of transpor- 
- ^ tation. There are millions of illiterates and chitdren who have 
no formal schooling. Schools are poorly equipped and only simple 
teaching aids such as textbooks, blackboar^sjind charts are avail- 
able (International Council for EducationafMe'dia, 1969, p. 59). 

These problems can be briefly summarized as folldw?: 

- High percentage of illiteracy; 

- Lack of awareness of the problems of health and hygiene; 

- Dearth of trained teachers; 

- Inadequacy of trained teachers; 

- Scarcity of aids and equipment; 

- Non-suitability of existing Instructional material; 

- Lack of maximum utilization of existing resources because of poor trans- 
portation, communication facilities, etc.; > 

- Limitation in the Selection of instructional material because of short- 
age of finance and foreign exchange.. ■ * 
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Attempts To Solve- ?he Problems ' 

In the past, attempts ha^e been made to export, intact, the mode 
and practice of the educational model of one advanced country to a develop- 
. . ing country, and. they have not been successful. As Chadwich and Morgan 
state: 

V ■ . 

Thi.s approach makes the assumption, where the United States is 
the exporter, that an educational system that was reasonably ade- 
quate for the Unjted States up through the 1940's is equally 
suitable fpr Brazil, Korea or Ghana in the 1970's. Only now are 
we acquiring evidence as to the adequacy of our own educational 
programs from the past World War II period - and this evidence. is 
distressing to many educational leaders (Chadwick & Morgan, t971 , 
pp. 49-53). . / . 

Thus, bodily transfer of educational programs of one na(ibn to another 

nation with altogether different ways of life, economy and culture is not 

the solution. The educational programs to be effective .in any developing 

country, l^ave to take root in the sotl of the country concerned, grow in 

, .the environment of that country and be reared and pruned by the people of 

that country. . ~ 



One- of the Possible Solutions 

The problems mentioned earlier can be solved in a number of ways. 
Different countries have tried different techniques. A /ecent trend in 
developed coun^-ries is to establish a media center, also known as a 
Learning Resource Center. ^/^uch centers have been useful in providing the 
following: 

Consultant s*ervices to improve learning, instruction, and the use 
of media resources and facilities; 

Instruction to improve learning through the use of printed and 
audiovisual resources; \ 
Information of new educational de\)'€lopments; 
New materials created and produced to suit special needs of stu- 
dents and teachers; 

Materials for class instruction and individual investigation and 



exploration; 

Efficient working areas for students, faculty, and media staff; 
Equipment to convey materials to the student and teacher 
, _ (American Library Association & National Education Association, 
1970, p. 4). , 

Needs of developing countries are similar and if such a center is estab- 
lished in a country, it may be able to solve some of its acu-te problems. 
With that in mind, the v/riter has develoiDed a model -plan for evolving a 
Learning Resource Center for a developing country. 

A Learning Resource center represents a specific structuring of 
resources, functions and processes which help the learner to learn and 
the teacher to. teach. Combined into a single system, they can be incor- 
porated into multiple opportunities for skillful and expert observation 
of results. 

Use of muTti-media for instructional purposes has gained accep- 
tance in African cauntries. Their usefulness received an honourable rec- 
ognition at the Tananarive ^Madagascar) conference of 1962 on Higher Edu- 
cation in Africa. Part of the report of the conference states: 

Higher education in Africa must assume a positive role in' the 
improvement of its educational system ... the responsibility 
to do so will be realized through, the preparation and publica- 
tion of textbooks and of teaching materials including laboratory 
specimens, programmed learning, charts, maps, filmstrips, topes, 
records and other audiovisual aids. 

Another conference held in Addis |\baba in 1963 also emphasized 
the need to develop new approaches that would improve educational quality 

V 

in developing "countries of Africa. The conference agreed that: 
i 

One aspect of the effort to improve educational quality is the 
development of new aids for teaching. The blackboard and the 
textbook have done good service for half a millennium, but that 
does npt mean that the presentation of information cannot profit 
from a little redesign. 





The N6ed for Stu dy ' , - ' 

The Learning Resource Center is a comparatively new concept in 
the educational world of the west. In the developing countries it is 
even newer. Instructional material for a teacher in a developinq African 
country is sometimes scattered all over the cpuntry, and it always needs 
an extra effort, time and energy to bring these materials together at the 
right time in the right place. Teachers sometimes feel reluctant to make 
the effort, or lose interest, and as a result the student suffers,. Also, 
some of the equipment and materjal may be new to the teacher, and he might 
not have the technical skill to use them; The teacher will not hesitate 
" to use them if: 

1. The difficulty of obtaining instructional materials is reduced or re- 
moved. 

2. If teachers are consulted regarding their particular needs of instruc- 
tional materials for specific topics. 

3. Provision 1s made to enable the teacher to get the technical skill 
and know how to use them. 

As a result the teaching learning process will be more efficient and ef- 
fective. 

African countries are facing the problem of a high percentage of 
Illiteracy, which in turn is the stumbling block for their development. 
The Learning Resource Center of the country, if properly developed and 
programmed, can help in waging an effective war against illiteracy through 
in-service and adult (social) education programs. 

UNESCO has been a champion for 'the cause of , educational progress 
In developing countries through its various projects .for elementary and 

/ 
/ 



secondary teacher training. Of late, UNESCO has emphasized the Learning 
Resource Center in its newly developed projects. Dr. 6. Crank, Acting 
Chief. Teacher Education Section. UNESCO, in his communication to Dr. John 
Childs. Assistant Dean. College of Education. Wayne State University, 
wrote: 

We believe that in developing countries this (the Learning Re- 
source Center) is one of the weakest activities, and is needed 
to bring about social and economic development. 

Situation in Zambia 

The Learning Resource Center should not only help the teaching- 
learning process, but be an important instrument to bring about social 
and economic development. This should be done in Zambia which is a develop 
ing country according to UNESCO' and United Nations "minimums". In a 
country like Zambia: 

According to the latest available information (April, 1971) at\the 
Ministry of Education, 88 percent of the secondary school teaching 
force was expatriate on January. 1, 1971. Since Zambia achieved 
irfdependence, the teaching force at secondary level has paradoxi- 
cally become less Zambian because of the demands made on its per- 
sonnel by Government departments and mining industry (Report on 
project results. 1971, p. 11). 

Learning Resource Center for Zambia 

Zambia faces an acute shortage of qualified teachers. At the same 
time, there are other shortcomings such as the high percentage of illiter- 
acy and the scarcity of aids and equipment to attack the problem of illi- 
teracy. A central organization like a Learning Resource Center that can 
take care of the requirements, through various processes like identifying 
needs, acquiring suitable material for such needs, locating the local 
resources and talents, and making maximum use of the resources, could be 
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an answer.. This central organization should be able to assume a major 
responsibility in the pre-service and in-service education of teachers as 
well as assume leadership in acquiring, supplying and producing instruc- 
tional materials for the country. 

Such an organization, instead of being "satisfied with its minimal 
function of storing and checking out instructional material to the educa- 
tional institutions, should go much further than that and become involved 
in the social and economic development of the country. This center- should 
be able to organize well phased-out programs of: Pre-service training of 
teachers; In-service training of teachers. 

As reported earlier, one of the difficult problems encountered by 
developing countries is the lack of money. Even more acute is the lack 
of hard currency which is in high demand for the various priority projects 
for the development of the country. It is a common practice in the de- 
veloping countries to import instructional material. This procedure en- 
tails many things like, drain of hard currency, delay in receiving mater- 
ial, scarcity of material, non-suitability of the material. In such cir- 
cumstances, can a Learning Resource Center in a developing country look 
into this aspect of the economy as well? 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this dissertation is to evolve a model plan and 
program for a Learning Resource Center for Zambia, which is a typical 
developing African nation. This objective may be divided into the follow- 
ing component objectives: 

1. To trace the history of general circumstances which led to the estab- 
lishment of Learning Resource Centers in developing countries. 



2. To trace the history of general circumstances which led to UNESCO's 
interest in the Learning Resource Center in developing countries. 

3. To relate these circumstances to a specific country, viz., Zambia. 

4. To chart out a phased program of operation for a Learning Resource 
Center in Zambia. 

5. To describe the organization and functions of potential Learning Re- 
source Centers in Zambia, * ^ 

6. To describe the phased programs for pre-service and in-service train- 
ing of teachers. < 

7. To develop a plan for instructional material production programs. 

8. To highlight such important aspects as the scope ^ organizational struc 
ture, staff needs and job descriptions, budgeting, storing, classify- 
ing and retrieving procedures, field servicing, production program, 
etc., that should be looked into while adopting this model for another 
developing country. . 

Definition of Terms * ' 

EVOLVE: To develop by gradual changes—by phased planning. 

LEARNING RESOURCE CENTER; A Learning Resource Center is that system of 

functions and processes which helps the learner to learn and the teacher 

to teach. 

DEVELOPING COUNTRY: A country which falls below the "minimum" set up by 
UNESCO regarding mass media!\^ The "minimum" for mass media for every 100 
of the country's inhabitants is: Ten copies of daily newspapers; Five 
radio receivers; Two cinema seats; Two television receivers. The United 
Nations considers that a country is under-developed if the average per 
capita income is less than $300.00 annually. 



MODEL: A schematic developed so as to serve as a' guideline in the process 
of developing a Learning Resource Center. This will give instructions and 
procedures for every determining specification for such a project. 

Assumptions , ' 1 , 

, 1. The Learning Resource Center will provide the" resources to update 

teachers through its in-service and pre-service teacher training pro.- 
. grams. 

2. The Learning Resource Center can be economical, especially in develop- 
, ing countries, by making maximum use of its resources and by avoiding 

unnecessary duplication of resources. 

3. The Learning Resource Center could play an important role in vitaliz- 
ing the education of the country by making it interesing and effective. 

4. The Learning Resource Center can be an answer to the' mammoth problem 
of illiteracy, 

5. The Learning Resource Center can bVing about social and economic de- 
velopment. ' ■ ' 

6. The Learning Resource Center can be a fountainhead of new ideas and 
hence can bring about change. 

Reasons for Selecting Zambia for this Study ./ 

This study is proposed to develop a plan for a model Learning Resource 
Center in Zambia, The following factors "were instrumental in the selec- 
tion of this country: 

1. Zambia is a developing country, according to the UNESCO "minimum" in 
relation to th\mass media provision per TOO of its inhabitants. It 
also falls below the United Nations "miilimum" of $300",oo per capita 
Income. . s 



2. Zambia, is rich in natural rosourcGs» particularly copper. The economy 
. pf the country is becoming stronger, and thus it can afford to spend 

more money on education. 

3. The present Zambian government has been in power since independence 

■ in 1964. Such stability has allowed continuity of educational poli- 
t cies. 

n. The present government is very mcuh interested in educating Zambian 
you^th.' This is ev^ident from tjie fact that the gover^riment is establish- 
ing more and more educational /institutions and making provisions that 
education will reach even to the most remote villages as well. 

5. UNESCO has been interested in the teacher .trair^ng programs in that 
region before the birth of Zalnbia, and recently, the UNESCO project 
to train teachers for the country has entered the second five year 
phase, which shows UNESCO's continued interest and the country's 

• existing need for the project.' 

6. Rapidly changing governments go not allow educational programs to 
take roots, but in Zambia, thfe stable government'^makes it possible 
that the effort- made will not be. wasted. 

7. Recently, there h^as been a rapid rise in the student enrollment. As 
a result, the government has started many new schools. This has re- 
suited in a shortage, of teachers, necessitating hiring of expatriate 
teachers. 

Limitations of the Study 

1. Sources of information are limited to available official material from 
UNESCO, the governniGnt of Zambia, and existing published material in 
the U.S.A. 
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2. Libraries are not included in this study they are already existing 
and established institutions. The Learning Resource Center should be 
established as a mostly non-print fhaterials center. Later on, depend- 
ing upon the cooperation of the librarians, an integrated, approach 
may be tried. 

- Methodol ogy • 

An attempt was made to collect exhaustive data on Zambia, the 
country under study. This data included historicaf, cultural and educa- 
tional data, projected educational growth, demographic reports, economic 
forecasts, manpower requirements, projected manpower needs, educational 
fiscal data, etc. " * . 

Based on this data,.ne(jds of the country, and experience of 
developed countries, a model plan for evolving a Learning Resource Center 
was developed. ^ 

The study was undertaken in the following .phases: 

PHASE I 

To identify the following through collecting and classifying information: 

a. Physical features: 

Geographical location-conditions and related information about the 
country— area of the country 

b. Demographic data: 

Population— number of students at various levels of education— esti- 
mated projected growth in student enrollment— number of local teachers 
vis a vis expatriate teachers 

c. Educational needs: 

State of affairs before independence— state of affairs in 1964— 



requirements of the society at that time-position in 1970, 1971, 
1972— extent to which are the requirements of the society fulfilled • 
—tasks ahead * . ^ 

d. Problems: 

• Problems involved with expatriate teachers, viz., mobility, cost, 
foreign exchange, other privilege! i 

e. Instructional material :. 

Their position, use, and extent- number of schools and* their distri- 
bution, any centralized agency for instructional materials if any 
-its scope and extent. . 

PHASE ri • 

To "study existing literature on the Learning Resource Center in developed 
and developing countries to find, their^cope and extent in education at 
various levels. 

phase' III 

A review of Learning Resource Centers, their plan, program and problems 'i 
will be conducted in and around Detroit, Michigan, The following charac- 
teristics of Learning Resource Centers will be used to, select potential 
visitation sites: 

1. Level of instruction ' * 

2, Urban, suburban and rural 

3. Volume of clientele 

« 

4, Educational achievement level of clients 
PHASE IV 

Based on the information obtained above a plan and program for proposed 



mBdel beaming Resource Center in Zambia will be developed: 

a. learning Resource Center for "Zambia: - . " 
Rationale for a Learning Resource Center in Zambia— its* purpose, 
extent and scope • ^ 

* • 

b. Functions of a Learning Resource Center in Zambia: 

Storehouse of instructional material to include distribution tenter 
of instructional materials for the satelite centers iri the country, 

^ 

central purchasing center of instructional materials,- coordinator of 
requirements of the country; estimator of future heeds of the country, 
, producer of isntructional material suitable to the needs of the coun- 
try, adopter and adapter of instructional material, improvisor of 
instructional material, producer of prototype material using-local 
materials and resources, employer of ways and means to identify local 
resources and talents, identifier and exhibitor of local. culture.' 

c. ^Organization and management of a Learning Resource Center in Zambia 
-to include: staffing pattern, job decriptions, qualifications, plan 
of a Learning Resource Center, building and floor plans,, budgeting, 
acquiring procedure sources, involvement of faculty, society, govern- 
ment ^nd other membfirs of power structure, standards and needs regard- 
ing Space, quantity, etc. \ 

d. Program of a Learning Resource Center in Zambia: 

Program for in-service training of teachers, pre-service training of 
teachers, teacher preparc|tion, production programs, programs for 
evaluating, adopting and adapting instructional material, programs 
for locating and using local resources 'and talents. 
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PHASEJ/ . " 

Develop a tentati/e-yian ayid phased program for Zambia, keeping in view 
''needs, resources 'and conditions of Zambia. 

Suifmary 

In this chapter a rationale for the study is d^eloped.. Basic 
pa^-Sters of the study also have been' laid out. 

Chapter 11 deals with basic fabts about the country of Zambia. 
These facts will be useful in clearly identifying the problem facing the 
country. and their magnitude. An attempt wil^ be made to look into the 
■ future, so as. to estimate" tHe growing needs of the country. 

Chapter III will deal with the review of literature in the field. 
•, * Information found in the review of literature will be useful as guiding 
principles for developing a philosophy of Learning Resource Centers in 

» 

Zambia . 

Chapter IV will deal with the experiences of developed countries 
in the organization and management of Learning Resource Centers. This 
experience will be useful while a plan and program for Learning Resource 
Centers fn Zambia is developed. ■ 

Based on the basic facts and identified needs of the country dis- 
cussed in Chapter II, on the basis of philosophy developed as a result of 
review of literature and with the help of experiences of developed countries, 
a detailed plan and program of organfZLation and management of Learning Re- 
source Centers for Zanlbia will be developed in Chapter V. 



.CHAPTER U 
Basic Facts About the Country: Zambia 

• '- r 

^ Introduction " ) ' 

Prior to If/orld War II, the African continent, for the most part, 
was believed to be a mysterious and fascinating land. People knew Africa 
as the "dark continent." It had diamonds and gold, 'ivory and spices, 
coffee and^cocoa, elephants a/id lions, and pigmies and cannibals. 

• Materialistic foreigners were only interested in the material pos- 
sessions of the continent and its slaves to further their materialistic 

» 

aspirations. So the world of foreign powers allowed Africa to go its own 
way and did little to' bring the people of Africa abreast of latest develop- 
ments. But, as noted earlier, technological developments made the world 
shrink and modern communication techniques brought the world to their 
doorsteps. After World War II there was enough awakening on the continent 
and one after the other, colonial countries demanded independence. 

With independence came responsibility, and not being properly 
initiated, some countries stumbled, then stood to stumble once more, and 
the process continued. High rates of "illiteracy, poor economy and chang- 
ing governments were some of the acute problems of upcoming nations. Edu- 
cation had and still has to play a major role in that phenomenon. Many 
African nations today are still waging wars against illiteracy, weak 
economy, health and hygiene problems and other social ills. One such 
country is Zambia. 

16 
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Every countryh'n the world has a different identity. It has its 
own plans and programs, its own history and aspirations, its own problems 
and its own proposed solutions. Before suggesting a)jy educational innova- 
tion, it may be worthwhile to know something about^the country, its phy- 
sical char^^cteristics, demographic statistics, educational structure, 

future mallpower j^eeds , eic\ These pieces of information will be able to' 
.■1 t 

make us more^ practical f^: our suggestionsjrather than theoretical; This 
information can keep our feet on the ground, while suggesting, any educa- 
tional change. In this chapter we will try to know more about the country 
under study— Zambia, its geography, background, history, economy, educa- 
tional structure and system, educational, administration and organization, 
educational services, educational trends and problems and about education 
ill Zambia today and tomorrow. 

' Geography of Zambia : 

The geography of a country places many physical constraints on the 
educational system of the country. Temperature and humidity may pose a 
major threat to the equipment and optics, and their storage. Topography 
may dictate tfje road system, thereby affect'ing the transport of instruc- 
tional material to the various educational institutions of the country and 
.-the distribution of the broadcast system. The concentration of population 
in one area might affect the system of utilization of instructional ma- 
terial. Thus geography of a country can play an important role in the 
planning of a Learning Resource Center. * 

- Zambia is a land-locked country injjouth central Africa (known as 
Northern Rhodesia until independence in I'W.) It has Congo to its north, 
Tanzania, and Malawi to its east, Rhodesia and Botswana to its south and 
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Angola to Us west. At the end of 1969, its population was estimated at 
4.2 million, of which 70,000 were Europeans, and 12,000 Asians and other 
immigrants. Zambia was a British colony from 1886 to 1964, hence most of 
the Europeans are British. The Africans are of Bantu origin and are di- 
vided into various ethnic groups. It has an annual growth of 3.1 percent, 
and density of population is 14 inhabitants per square mile. Zambia 
covers an area of 290,587 square miles of high plateau with elevaiiion 
rang.ing'from 3,000 to, 4, 500 feet above mean sea level. 

The subtropical climate of Zambia ranges from 43" to SS^F in winter 
CMay t^hrough August) and from 80" to 100°F in summer (September through 
Marcher The mean rainfall is concentrated from October into April with 
an average of 25 to 30 inches a year. 

Economy 

^ All educational plans and new programs have financial implications. 
Countries with limited resources always have found it difficult to imple- 
ment new programs, thus economy of a country is the backbone of any educa- 
tional innovation. A Learning Resource Center needs a sizable amount of 
money in the initial stages, some of it in foreign current^^. If a country 
has an up and. coming economy, part of which is easily convertible to for- 
eign currency, the chances are its new educational programs have a better 
Chance of success. . \ 

Copps^r is the backbone of Zambian economy. Zambia is the third 
largest producer of copper in the world after the U.S.A. and the -Soviet 
Union. A 90 mile strip near the Congolese border on the north of the 
country contains. about 25^ percent of the world's known copper reserves. 
Over and above copper, there ar^ other .mineral resources like cobalt, lead, 



z-inc, limestone, coal and amethyst. 

On its farms Zambia produces maize, groundnuts, tobacco and cotton. 
Caitle, sheep, goats and pigs are also raised there. Forests supply enough 
wood to be u§ed in the copper mines as "pit-props," to avoid thq ceiling 
/ of the mine coming down on the workers. Wood is also used as fuel. Lakes 

\ provide fish for food. 

Insta-lled electrical power capacity in 1971 was 262,000 killowatts, 
with a-production of 604 killowatt hours. Irving Kaplan and others in the 
■ "Area Handbook for Zambia" write: 

By 1972 the country's overall requirements for electrical power is 
expected to be betweert 400 and 500 megawatts. A recent study led 
to the conclusion that by 1975-80 even the Kafue output might prove 
'insufficient to meet the country's needs, hence Kaunda's decision 
to go ahead v/ith Kariba II in addition to the costly Kafue Gorge 
project (Kaplan, 1969, p. ,337). 

The Learning Resource Center if established, will involve the use of more 
electrical power and hence^thls will be a consideration while planning it. 
At the moment, the country seems to be self-sufficient in terms of elec- 
trical power, and the government is aware of its needs for more electrical 
power' and is doing its best to achieve it. 

Balance of payment position was ^strong at the end of 1969. For 
V the first half of the year, exports had exceeded imports by $283 million, 

giving a potential trade surplus for the year of more than $560 million, 
which in 1968 was $323 million. Further, creation of iron and steel works 
near Lusaka, the capital, and the completion of the Kafue hydro-electric 
project will give a good boost to Zambia's economic strength, 

The statistics cited above suggest a few things. First, they sug- 
gest that the country is financially strong and has become stronger than 
in previous years. Second, they suggest that the country can spend more 

/ 
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money on education. This is further substantiated by the fact that, 

"Expenditure on education rose from 6.3 million pounds ($16 million) in. 

1964 to 24 million pounds ($60.96 million) in 1968 (Rake, 1970, 'pi 427). 

Thlt^, the country has enough money in foreign currency, so if 

material and equipment have to be imported from a foreign country the 

currency will not pose a major problem because: 

For the first half of the year (1969) exports had exceeded imoorts 
by K195m, ($283 million) giving a potential trade surplus for" the 
year of more than K400m) ($560 millkrtf)', in 1968 it was K218m 
($323 million) (Rake, 1970, p. 427). 

The completion of the proposed Tanzam Railway by 1975 will allow Zambia, 

a land-locked country, to -end its dependence on the south for all the 

transport of its necessities. Now, it will be able to bring in most of 

its imports from the Indian ocean region-. 

UNESCO's earlier projects suffered because equipment and books had 

to be air-freighted to the site because of transport difficulties. 

In addition to the physical difficulties of getting equipment and 
supplies to "a land-loqked country, severing its connections with 
the South, other difficulties were encountered . . . Because the 
nation had to establish priorities for its life, this meant that 
non-priority items often had to remain at the railhead (a distance 
\ of 400 miles away) for up to a year (UNESCO, 1970, p. 11). 

The comp,letion of the Tanzam railway will result in faster communications 
in the country, ' 

The other mode of transportation is roads— total asphalt mileage 
of roads in the country was about 10,000 miles in 1968. In 1971, the 
total mileage of roads was 21,400 miles. This fact might help in providing 
easy transport for instructional material from -qne^pcirt of the country to 
the other. Also more teachers could more easily use^the facilities of the 
Learning Resource Center. 
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Education in Zambia 

Prior to suggesting changes and innovations in any educational 
system, it is advisable to look into its historical develorfientsl That 
might give us a better insight J^to the developmental needJland problems 
of the country in 'the light of which the suggested new program might im- 
prove. Zambia has a long history, but we shall confine ourselves here 
to the educational aspect ^f the history, starting from the colonial period. 
This part of the history can be easily divided into three sections: 

A. The Colonial Period, 1924-1953 

B. The Federation Period, 1953-1964 

h 

C. The Period of Independence, 1964 - 

A. The Colonial Period, 1924-1953 - 

Two educational systems were created in 1925, one for European and 
Asian chnd.en and the other^for the African chndren. Th.y .gained seg- 
regated until independence in 1964. Shortage of teachers and teacher train- 
ing institutions seriously impaired the progress of African education. 

- Early Education 

Missionaries w^o settled north of the Zambezi river during\he lat- 
ter part of the 19th century, intV'oduced formal education. The main purpose 
of the mission schools was to spread Christianity to the African' population 
through education. Teachers and evangelists were sent to inner parts of 
the country where they were in charge of small schools. Lack of money, 
trained teachers and classroom space kept the extent and quality of the 
program at a low level, but these mission schools did remain meeting places 
for Africans, where they sang hymns and recited. - 

Very little was achieved in formal education before World War I. 
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There was an attempt to educate the children of white settlers, but there 
also, due to inadequacy in number of schools, little was done. As revealed 
by the 1911 census, out of 93 European children between the age of 5-14 
only 45 could read or write. 

In 1925, the Colonial Office took over ^'rom^he British South 
Africa 'Company. The Northern Rhodes i an Government then assumed formal 
responsibility for education in the territory. A Department of Education 
for Europeans was created and a subdepartment, known as the Department of 
Native Affairs under the Director of African education was formed to deal 
with the education of Afric^n3. 

System of Education in 1925 

< 

The system was patterned after the British model. Primary education 
was divided into three parts: 

1. The lower primary schoQ-l-CSubstandard A and B and standards-grades I 
& II) 

f 

2. The middle primary school (Standards (III & IV) 

3. The upper primary school (Standards V & VI) 

Primary school 'was followed by Junior Sec(j)idc(ry school (Forms I & II). 
After successful completion of Junior SeSjdaly school, students could en- 
ter Senior -Secondary school for 2 1/2 years or go to centers specializing 
in Teacher Training, Domestic and Science teacher training, or Technical 
training. 

Students who completed Senior Secondary school took the Cambridge 
Overseas Certificate examination or Senior Secondary Certificate examina- 
tion. On passing any one of them, the student was qualified for a scholar- 
ship to study in Great Britain, Southern Rhodesia, South Africa or Uganda. 
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J There were no secondary schools for Africans until 1940, and racial 

segregation was imposed in all schools in Northern Rhodesia. As a result, 
all African students who wished to continue their studies beyond standard 
VI had to enter Teacher Training or Trade schools. 

The two systems 'remained separate, and Schools flere segregated 
until Zambian independence. They differed considerably in curricula, 
teacher qualification, and school facilities; the European system being 
far better and more professional thanthe African. 

When the Department of Education was formed in Northern Rhodesia, ^-^ 
education of European children was inferior to that in Southern Rhodesia. 
By 1927, however, efforts were made to raise the quality and enrollment in 
European schools, and the Government introduced a few secondary subjects 
in four schools. "Despite this, 400 out of 1000 white school age childr^^n 
were still not getting any formal education in 1928 (Kaplan, 1969, p. 163)." 

Mining towns, which were attracting a large number of Africans, 
were seriously affected by the lack of school facilities. Mining companies 
were reluctant to take any responsibility for education of African children 
on the Copperbelt. "1933 census showed that, out of 3,760 children in 
tfiree main urban centers on the Copperbelt, only 250 attended school daily 
(Kaplan, 1969, p. 163)." 

The economic depression of the early 1930's, upset everything. 
With the increase of revenue in 1937, a five year program designed to in- 
crease school^ enrollment and teacher training was made possible after the 
depression. A severe shortage of trained teachers and lack of schools de- 
layed the completior of the program until 1944, and then it provided fa- 
cilities for only half the number of children thought to be of school age. 

Teacher Training Centers in this period varied greatly in quality 
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and length of training offered. Teachers who completea two year courses 
and received a Government Certificate often preferred to work at Mission 
schools where teaching facilities were better and life I'ess difficult. 
This movement left bush schools in the hands of teachers with very little 
forfnal training. ) 

The British emphasized technical and l^ade training in the curricula 
of African schools to provide trained labor. A government school was cre- 
ated in 1943. . ' 

Education After t-Torld War II 

• Soon after World War tl ended, a revision of the African school 
system in Zambia was undertaken.. A ten year plan was designed and p5: into, 
effect from 1947 to 1956, with the following primar;^ objectives: 
1.. To improve and expand the lower and upper primary school system; 

2. To develop a more adequate secondary education; ^ 

3. To introduce, more professional technical education; ' , 

4. To increase the nunjber of trained teachers; 

5. To improve the so far neglected education of girls and women; 

6. To complete four years of lower primary schooling for as many children 
as possible. 

Edtlcation for African children living on the Copperbelt was made 
compulsory 1nn948, but was suspended in 1951 due to lack of teachers and 
classrooms. Places in upper classes were very few, thus leaving many youn^ 
Zambians with no more than a mediocre primary education to depend ufon for^ 
employment. 



B> The Federation Period, 1953-1964 

The creation of Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1.953, 
brought about some 'changes in the educational system. In 1954, education 
111 all the three territories was put under the Federal Ministry of Educa- 
tion, but African educat-ion remained a territorial responsibility until 
the bassage of the Federal Education Act in 1957» % this act free educa- 
tion was provided in Government schools to, all residents, and English 

became the official language of irvstruction. 

A. 

,New schools were being built, but the shortage of teachers, which, 
had been a constant problem, hindered the expansion of African education^ 

In 1958, it was estimated that less than 26 percent of enrolled 
African pupils completed the full Primary course and that under 2 percent 
of the tot;al number of pupils enrolled in African schools was being admit- 
ted to Secondary schools. Four more secondary schools were built in 1961, 
to add to the only one existing secondary school in the country so far. 

In 1959, the four year Development Capital Plan was launched by 
the Federal Gtvernment .to develop secondary education in Nprthern Rhodesia, 
In 1963, when the plan was completed, secondary school enrollment of 
Africans increased by 171 percent— from 2,599 to 7,090. 

The Period of Independence, 1964 - 

When Zambia became independent in 1964, it was considered to be 
the leas^educatipnally\developed of all of Britain's former African Colp- 
nies^ In 1964, there were no more than 100 Zamfaian university graduates 
and about 1 /OOO School Certificate holders (Form IV) and about 4,500 stu- 
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dents with Form II Certificates. ' . 

The Ministry of Education was created in 1964. In. 1996, a new- 
education act was put into effect.. Under this act the Ministry of Educa-. 

tion v/as >given power to establish a new structure of educational authori- 

v ■ - • 

ties corresponding to administrative divisions; the Local Councils of 

Education, the Regional Councils of Education, and the National Council of' 
Education. It was given respo^isibil ity for all schools and adu^t educa- 
tion in the country. The Mass Literacy program, however, was put under 
the Department of Community Development, and .Youth Education, controlled 
by the Zambian Youth Service, was under the Ministry of Cooperatives, 
Youth and Social Development. The former federal schools ffor Europeans, 
'Asians and Eurafricans) ware designated as "fee-paying schools" and African 
schools were known as "non-fee-paying schools." After independence under 
the Education Act of 1966, the Zambian Dual School SystenT was amalgamated. 

The achievement of greater parity between "fee-paying" and "non- 
fee-paying schools" was attempted by (1) reducing the non-fee-paying course 
from eight to seven years, (2) by instituting common syllabi and academic 
standards, and (3) by introducing English as the medium of instruction from 
the first school year in non-fee-paying schools. Previously four main 
vernaculars had been used as the languages of instruction in African pri- 
mary schools. 

Administrative Organization 

Whenever one thinks about any educational innovation, it is always 
useful to know the administrative pattern. A good understanding of the 
structure many a time facilities the procedural difficulties. 
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The Minister of Education is assisted by the Permanent Secr'etaries 
School Inspectors and a planning unit staff! The headquarters. of the Min- 
istry, beaded by the Permanent Secretary for Education, are divided into 
three main sections working under the Professional Under Secretary, the 
Administrative Under Secretary and a Chief Inspector of schools. The Pro- 
fessional Under Secretary is responsible ,for legislation, rela^^ons with 
local authorities, voluntary agencies, and other educational organizations 
like the Teachers Association, publication, libraries, scholarships, exami 
nations and" all educational programs. The Administrative Under Secretary 
is directly responsible for finances, buildings, supplies, staff matters 
and recruitment. The Chief Inspector of schools is responsible for the 
efficiency of the shcools, revision of the syllabi and curriculum develop- 
ment. In eachvprovince a Chief Education Officer is responsible tobthe 
Permanent Secretary for general control, both administrative and financial 
of all education'in that area. 

The country is divided into nine administrative units, and there 
is one Zambian Chief Education Officer in each one of them. Seventy-five 
percent of administrative and senior school personnel are Zambians. 

The Ministry of Education is responsible for mo.'^t Zambian schools 
and adult education, except the_ following: 

1. Edu(|ation of the handicapped, which is under the Ministry of Labor and 
Social Development; 

2. Mass Literacy Programs, whicl^ are under the Department of Community ^ 
Development; 

3. Training of youth not in schools, which is controlled by the Ministry 
of Cooperatives, Youth and Social Developent. \ 
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The salient features of educational development in the years 1968 
and 1969 are: 

1. The crash program of teacher training 

2. The growing emphasis on commercial subject's 
3,. Agricultural science instruction 

4. Expansion of the English medium scheme, and 

5. .Radio and television (UNESCO, 1970). 

» . .... ..... t 

Typ6s Of Schools 

Schools have been divided into three gr'oups: 

1. Government schools, which are financially maintained and administered 
i by government through the Chief Education Officers; 

2. Aided schools, whiclKare financially maintained by the government but 
administered by 16^fflissior\af^y societies authorized to manage schools; 

3. Private schools, which are administered by private agencies, some of 
which charge tuition fees.* 

Growth in Education 

Growth in education can best be appreciated by the Increase in 
Primary and Secondary school enrollment slnte 1964: 

a • 

No. of children No. of children 

in 1964 in 1969 

Primary education 365,567 598,198 

S.econdary education 15,374 41 ,371 

Establishment of the University of Zambia in 1966 shows the govern- 
ment's, awareness to the country's need for higher education. The goal of 
this university is to make the country sel^sufficient and replace the 
\ • predominently European teaching staff at Various educational institutions 
as well as in commerce, government and industry^ 
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The growth in number of students now going to schools does not 
give u% any indication about the quality of education. The government has 
to rely on the expatriate teachers, a percentage of whom may not feel in- 
volved in the educational growth of the Zambian youth, as they come from 
altogether different cultures and backgrounds. The government is trying, 
through various techniques', to bring about quality education to ii|ore of its 
youth. UNESCO's project of teacher training and college instructor prepara 
t1on, television and radio broadcast' programs vitalizing education in the 
classroom, are but two illustrations at attempts to improve the quality of 
education. • * . 

As seen earlier, the number of students is steadily increasing. As 
a result, more teachers, more classrooms, more administrators, more instruc 
tional material, more research .on the feasibility of the present curriculum 
new trends in instructional techniques and production of ■'instructional ma- 
terial to suit the specific needs of the new curriculum, etc., will be 
needed. A center established in the country that can take care of these 
growing needs might prove very useful . . 

The following are the areas that any design for improvement must 
address itself to: 

1. Pre-service training of teachers 
• 2. In-service training of teachers 

3. Curriculum improvement 

4. Distribution of instructional material 

5. Production of instructional material 

6. Adoption of instructional material 

7. Adaptation of instructional material 

8. Cooperation in TV and radio broadcasts, etc. 
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These are a few of the functioos that a Learning Resource Center can per- 
form to improve the quality of education. 

As we have seen throughout the educational history of Zambia since 
1925, the country has always faced an acute shortage of '.teachers. Sometimes 
worthwhile plans had to' be suspended because of a dearth of teachers. The 
growth of education has always suffered because of this shortage of teachers. 
Even today tRe country faces the teacher shortage problem; and any attempt 
ma(^e to make the country self-sufficient must include teacher training as 
a tdp priority requirements. 

^ The shortage of instructional materials also has hindered quality 
education in the country. Needs to update ancf Zambianize curriculum and 
to facilitate the spread of education to the remote countryside is another 
need, as can be se^h from the history of education. Any effort made in 
this direction would be useful to the country. 

Ik 

Educational Structure ' . 

A look at the educational structure will give us specificity and 
direction. What types of programs are to be created for what stage, for 
what type of clientele, and to what extent? To get answers to such ques- 
tions it would be worth our while. to look at the educational organization 
of the country from primary education through higher education, including 
vocational education. 

Primary Education (Elementary Education) 

The seven year primary school consists of a four year lower level 
(grades 1 through 4), for children between the age of 7 and 11, and a three 
year upper level (grades 5 through 7), for children between the ages of 
11 and 13. Study in primary school leads to the Primary School Leaving 
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Certificate examination* In the late 1960's more than 600,000 pupils were 
enrolled annually in primary schools. 

By 1970, the government had decided to provide a place in grade 1 
for every eligible child. This objective was met in 1968, two years'-ahead 
of schedule. 

Secondary Education 

The Zambian sk:0^ndary school is divided into junior and senior le- 
vels. The junior level, consists of a two year general secondary course 
(Fonns^J[^nd II, for students aged 14 ta 16) leading to Junior Secondary 
School Leaving Certificate examination and a three, year trade training 
course (Forms I tfii-ough III) leading to the Trade T#st Certificate examina 
tion, • • • 

\ The senior secondary level consists of three courses: a three 

year general secondary course (Form III through V for students between 
the 'ages of /16 and 18) leading to the Cambridge Overseas School Leaving 
Certificate examination; a two year teacher training course (Forms III and 
IV for students aged 16 and 17) leading to the Teacher's Certificate exami 
nation for primary grades; and'^ three year technical secondary course 
(Forms III through V for students between" the ages of 16 and 18) leading 
to the Cambridge Overseas School Leaving Certificate examination. In the 
late 1960's more than 40,000 students were enrolled annually in the secon- 
dary scjiool -programs. 

At the time of Independence there were but three schools leading 
to university entrance, and a further twenty that did not lead to 
a full secondary education,. Since then expansion has been rapid 
and massive, and there are now (1970) 118 secondary schools that 
•J^ad or will lead to university entrance. More secondary schools 
are to be constructed with the help of the IBRD. The need for a 
continuation of assistance to teacher training,- and Indeed its 
expansio;!, would appear vital (UNESCO, 1970, p, 7). 
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c By 1969, 64 of the 111 secondary schools offered commercial sub- 
jects up to GCE "0" level • Agricultural science instruction is 
being associated in the primary and the secondary schools curri- 
cula as a result of the President's "Back to the Land'Splea* In 
^ 1970, 3 percent, 1400 secondary school pupils, offered that sub- 
' ject* At the primary level the main feature in 1^70 was the short 
course to acquaint teachers with agricultural science. Next year 
253 primary schools OO^) will teach this subject (UNESCO, 1970). 

Post Secondary" and Higher ^.Education 

Post Secondary Education includes a three year teacher training 
course leading to ,the Teacher ^s Certificate for secondaryijschools and a 
three year technical course leading to the Technical Certificate* Adult 
Education is provaded for more than 28,000 Zambians annually. 

Admission to the University of Zambia, opened in March, 1966, in 
English and four other subjects, is made on the basis of thestudent's 
performance on the Cambridge Overseas Learning Certificate examination 
ordinary level • ^ ' 

There are three year courses at the university in humanities,, 
social sciences, and natural sciences leading to the B.A. degree. A diplo- 
ma in social work is offered, and a one year^post-graduate certificate of 
education course is also provided* The university also includes a five 
year school of engineering and a seven year 'school of medicine. 

In 1965, Zambia had fewer than 100 college graduates and fewer than' 
1,000 Cambridge school certificate graduates. The school certificate gradu^ 
atiis are similar to the Anierican higb school graduates* In 1965, only 
8,000 Africans were enrolled in secondary schools^ 

Beginning in 1965, first year secondary school students did not 
pay school fees.. These fees were formerly beyond the economic reach of 
most African parents. 




In 1967, according to P. 6. Oelahunty, Senior Education Officer, 
Ministry of Education, 100,000 pupils listened to radio educational les- 
sons* 

Teacher Training \ 

The Ministry of Education made great efforts to increase the num- 
ber of Teacher Training Centers and enrollment of students in them. It 
was successful in getting enough teachers for primary schools; but, in 
1968, the country still needed more secondary school teachers. This short- 
age necessitated recruitment of qualified teachers from abroad. It was 
estimated in 1968 that the teaching staff at secondary schools was 80 to 
90 percent foreign, mostly from Great Britain. Secondary teacher training 
^ institutions undertook crash programs and reduced the duration of the 
. teacher training course. 

During the crash program of teacher training, 1966 to 1968, primary 
school teachers were trained for one year instead of the usual two, in or- 
der to double the output of teachers and meet the heavy rate of increase 
in primary enrollment. 

Technical , Vocational and Commercial Education 

t 

Technical training has been given importance by the government in 
planning for devefopment. Since 1965, technical training has been revised 
and accelerated. Additional technical schools have been opened to meet 
the increased demand of trained workers in industry, mining, commerce and 
government. Students are prepared for government trades tests or for craft 
level examinations of the City and Guild of London. Trade school enrollment 
has increased considerably since 1965. Technical and professional training 
at senior level is given at more advanced technical colleges in Zambia. 

ERIC .V 
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Agriculture 

President Kermeth Kaunda has stressed the need for the development 

t 

of the country's agriculf''re. Advanced schools of agriculture have been 
established. Courses ape offered to students who have had two years of 
secondary school as well as to those who had primary school education. A 
farm institute, one in each province, conducts short t'fenn courses in agri- 
culture. 

Correspondence Course ' • 

In 1964, the Government initiated the Correspondence Coifrse Unit, 
becoming the first African government in East and Central Africa to take 
full responsibility for such a program. Formerly, correspondence courses 
existed for the benefit of children of white settler^.' Eventually, Uni- 
versity of Zambia's Department of Education was planning to take over the 
correspondence program in 1968. 

It might, therefore, be worthwhile if the plan and program of the 
Learning Resource Center could encompass teachers and students at the 
primary education level, secondary education level and higher education 
level, as well as in vocational education, such as teacher training, tech-* 
nical, commercial, agriculture education and correspondence courses. 

Educational Services 

Library rjrvlce in Zambia has been expanded considerably since 
1966, chiefly in rural areas where-^>ooks are less readily available to the 
population* New libraries were built with plans for extended library ser- 
vice to cover large areas of the country* In the mid-1 960's, government 
plans were to eventually provide branch libraries in centers with a popu- 
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lation exceeding 200 persons. Training for librarians is given at several 
educational institutions to fill, the increasing need for qualified person- 
nel. . • • ■ 

The use of radio and television for educational purposes has ac- 
quired a great deal of s^Jpport in* Zambia. Television was first introduced 
in the Copperbelt in 1961 under the Federation. A year later the first 
•educational programs were presented, but' these were limited to the white 
population. . ' . ■ " 

In 1965, a pilot educational television project was introduced. 
Since that time, educational television service has been extended. Educa- 
tional radio and television broadcasting are provided largely for the top 
three primary grades and the first three secondary forms. Radio broad- 
casts are used by all the classes for which they are intended, but televi- 
sion is limited to those classes to which the 150 television sets have been 
supplied. 

Courses presented daily on the educational television network in- 
clude history, geography, mathematics and French. These courses are not 
intended to replace the school curriculum, but to sljpplement it. The pro- 
grams are designed for students in upper primary school, secondary school 
and at the university level. 

Radio broadcasts have been more effective in transmitting educa- 
tional programs throughout the country, as iradios are more easily acces- 
sible to the African population. Over and above the school populatW,"^ 
these programs are used in teacher training and adult education as well. 
The audio-visual aids library stocks filmstrips, records, tapes, wall 
charts and art reproductions. A number of films are provided by the United 
Nations Developent Program (UNDP) as well as United Nations Educational, 
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Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). The Ministry of Education's 
aim is to provide all Zanibian schools with audio-visual facilities in or- 



der to improve teaching .methods at allU-fevels of education. The English 



Medium Center, established in 1966, has been preparing 'teaching materials 
and developing methods to help the transition to English as the medium of 
instruction. 



Trends and Problems 

A U.N. economic survey report, published in 1964", indicates that 
in terms of high-level manpower, Zambia is one of the least educated coun- 
tries in Africa. According to the report, of t.hose 7ambians over 21, half 
of the. men and over four fifths, of the women have never been to school. 

According to the 1963 census, 75 percent of males and 9~3\ percent of 
females over the age of 16 have had less than four years of primary educa- 
tion. Fewer than 14,000 Zdmbian Africans have received any secondary edu- 
caition. Of the 256,000 African males in wage earning employment in Zambia 
at the time of government's 1963 census, fewer than 10,000 had been to sec- 
ondary school; most of the labor force had a maximum of four years of 
schooling and more than one third had not gone to school and were illiterate. 

Many African leaders in Zambia attribute their country's educational 
shortcomings to economic discrimination during the ten year Federation 
period, charging that the bulk of income from Zambia's copper resources 



was drained off to benefit Southern Rhodesia's industries instead of going 
toward Zambian educational development. 

To meet trained manpower needs, Zambia aimed at its 1966-70 Na- 
tional Development Plan: 
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1. To provide every seven year old child with a place in primary 
school 

2. To allow all youths in urban areas to complete the full seven 
year primary course, and 

• 3. To allow 75 percent of those in rural areas to complete the 
full seven year primary course (The Encyclopedia of Education, 

1 971 y • 

At- the secondary level the aim was for two-thirds of the junior secondary 
school students to proceed to the senior secondary school, leaving one- 
third to enter technical schools or employment. The aim was further to 
direct is many graduates as possible after Form V to teacher training 
colleges and to the University of Zambia. To meet the anticipated educa- 
tional expansion, the recurrent expenditure on education rose from $15.12 
million in ^64 to $57.6 million in 1968. 

> 

The country, then, has already established some goals and thereby 
shown interest and preparedness to do its best for educating the younger 
generation. The odds are great, however, and it is here that if something 
is done to create a local teaching cadre one of the problems of the country 
can be greatly minimized. A properly planned and developed Learning Re- 
source Center has a potential to help hasten this process of getting better 
trained teachers faster. 

Education in Zambia Today and Tomorrow 

One of the most important responsibilities of the Government of 
Zambia is the need to strengthen the nation's educational system and Zam- 
bianize it. Jn the primary teaching force there are about 98 percent Zam- 
bians, yet emphasis has to be laid on training and re-training of teachers, 
head masters, inspectors of schools, education officers, training college 
lecturers and subject specialists. 

According to the latest available information (April, 1971) at the 
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Mtntstry of Education, 88 percent of the secondary school teaching 
force was expatriate on 1 January 197K Since Zambia Achieved in- 
dependence the teaching force at the secondary level has paradoxi- 
cally become less Zambian' because of the demands made on its "per- 
sonnel by Government departments and the mining industry (UNESCO, 
1971, p. 10). 

This problem of non-Zambian teachers is becoming more acute due to the 
fact that education is spreading r.apidly and more and more schools are 
coming into being. At the time of independence there were only three sec- 
ondary schools with programs leading to university entrance. There are now 
about 125 schools and more secondary schools planned to be constructed with 
the assistance of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD). .Need for more teachers and teacher trainers is evident. 

To better appreciate education in Zambia today and tomorrow, a look 
at the present and projected" enrollment at various levels^f education in 
Zambia and its corresponding need for teachers and administrator^will be 
necessary. Tables that follow wers prepared by the Office of the President, 
Development Division and the Planning Unit, Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of Zambia. These tables vividly show the educational growth of the 
country through the year 1978. 

At the primary ^evel , as seen in Table 1 prepared by the Office of 
the President, Development Division, in 1969, the total enrollment of pu- 
pils is estimated to rise'in the decade 1969-1978, from 659,000 to 
1,026,000. In 1969, there were 13,569 Primary teachers in service and 
Table 1 shows the number of additional teachers required. 

With requirement of more teachers, is associated the requirement 
of preparing primary teacher trainers, primary inspectors (supervisors), 
and education officers. Table 2 categorizes needs from 1970 through 1978. 
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Table 3 shows primary teacher^ training staff, by their terms of ^ 
service, in the year 1969^ The most interesting and important fact for 
us ts the note at the bottom of the table, which reads, "None of the 72 
Zambian lecturers were graduates." Thus, these pieces of jinformation lead 
us* to the urgency of negd for preparing not only teachers, but also train- 
ers of teachers. ' ^ ^ 

If properly developed and planned, a Learning Resource Center can 
help achieve this to a considerabTe extent. Data related to the Secondary 
level are presented below. j ^ 

As seen in Table 4, prepared by the Planning Unit, Mfinistry of 
Education, Government of Zambia, in Jul^ 1969k Secondary scnool pupil 

enrollments are estimated to rise in the decade 1969 to 1978, from, 47 ,000 

[ 

to 86,000. This fact can be very easily appreciated in Figure 1, below. 

This rise in the number of Secondary school pupils entails a rise 
in secondary school teacher requirements over the same period (1969-1978) 
from 2,124 to 3,831; with an average pupil-teacher ratio. of 22.5:1. 
Table 5 shows a breakdown of n^eds of teachers year by year with respect 
to enrollment in that particular year. 

In contrast to the need, it will be worthwhile to have a look at 
the proportion of Zambian and non-Zambian teachers in 1969. Tabtle 6 brings 
this out very vividly in all the three types of schools in Zambia. Needless 
to say, an bverwhelming majority of the teachers are non-Zambians. 

We have now seen the extent of .need for teachers for the growing 
pupil enrollment. With the country's existing teacher preparation facili- 
ties, the total numbejr of trained Zambian teachers, annually ente)?lng the 
teaching force will rise from 67 in 1969 to 58Q in 1978. This fact has been 
shown very clearly, institutionwise, in Table 7. 
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As a result of this increase in the training of Zambian teachers 
during the decade (1969-1978), there is expected to be a rise in the total 
Zambian Secondary teaching force from 170 in 1969 to 2,306 in 1978. Table 
8 shows these details. 

These figures have been taken from a report on "Training of Secon- 
dary School Teachers at the University of Zambia" -prepared by UNESCO in 
October, 1971. 

The figures are. based o^'^very pptimi-stic assumption that ALL suc- 
cessful students in the teacher training institutions will enter the teach- 
ing force in the year following their graduation and remain in the profes- 
sion. 

i V. 

At the higher education stage, most of the teaching staff is ex- 
patriate. The University of Zambia is presently almost totally dependent 
on expatriate staff and teachers' colleges of Zambia are in almost the 
same predicament. As Irving Kaplan writes in his book, "Area Handbook 
for Zambia", "The faculty in 1968 was composed of Europeans, with the 
exception of the Dean of the Law School, a Ghanaian (Kaplan, 1969, p. 174)." 

The University of Zambia and other educational institutions are 
working hard at the problem cited above. There are three means by which" 
this problem may be approached: (1) the education and training of teachers, 
especially for secondary schools and teacher training colleges, (2) close ■ 
cooperation with lower level educational institutions and with the Ministry 
of Education, and (3) research. The School of Education of the University 
of Zambia is attempting to do this through: 
1» The Deparhnent of Education 

2. The Science Education Center, and 

3. The Institute of Education. 
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The country, then, is facing problems in educating its younger 
generation and its teachers. As seen earlier, the country has resources 
and is attempting to achieve the set goals with firm determination. In 
this sense the time is ripe for an educational innovation to "boost efforts 
to-bring ^bout a positive thrust in solving the'problem. In developed 
countries. Learning Resource Centers have made some positive contribution 
in the pre-service and in-service training of teachers as well as in the 
student learning process. The problem in Zambia being similar, a Learning 
Resource Center might spearhead the attack on the above mentioned problems. 

- Foreign Aid 

As seen earlier, the Republic of Zambia came into being October 24, 

1964. Befofe that, it was a British Protectorate. British connection with 

Zambia is over a hundrecj years old. David Livingstone made a journey to the 

upper Zambezi river in 1851. At the end of the 19th century (1889), Cecil 

Rhodes laid the foundation for adnvinistration in the country through his 

• \ ^ ^ 

British South Africa Cptnpanyy^hristian missionaries began their work 
through education and medpT aissistance. The discovery of copper and other 
minerals brought about a Vapid expahsion of the Zambian economy 

Formidable tasks in the social, educational and economic fields re- 
mained to face the government and people of the new republic. While trying 
to overcome the above mentioned problems. Dr. Kenneth Kaunda, President of 
the Republic, said at the Independence Conference, "Here we could seek ad- 
vice and assistance from our friends in other countries, and especially from 
Great Britain with the hope, the present ties of friendship will grow 
stronger as time goes on, and indeed from other Commonwealth countries." 



Britain has been associated with the aid to Zambia from the inc£^.- 
tion of the Republic. Other countries that have helped Zambia develop in 
various fields, particularly in education, are the U.S^A. and other coun- 
tries of the world through the United Nations Development Program (UNDP), 
and th6 United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). 

The various aid programs: British, American and those by the 
United Nations through UNESCO, are reported below: 

British Aid 

British financial aid during 1945-1963 (i.e., before Zambian inde- 
pendence), totalled 7.8 million pounds. During th^ 1961-1965 plan, 5 mil- 
lion pounds were allocated to African education and staff training in 
Zambia. At the beginning of March, 1964, it was announced that the Final 
Stage of the 1961-1965 plan had been revised with the assistance of United 
Nations advisers and the expenditure on education and health services, etc., 
was being increased (Great Britain Central Office of Information, 1964). 

American Aid \ 

During the 1960's, many countries ^^'n Africa became independent. 
African countries have demonstrated a willingness to make sacrifices and 
face the difficult policy decisions required for economic and social growth. 
In the past decade, they have gained experience in mobilizing their own re- 
sources and setting their own development priorities; so in the 1970's the 
aid Fjrograms will have to respond increasingly to those needs and priorities 
identified by the African people. 

Although only about one-third of the young people of primary school 
age are in school, there are insufficient places in secondary 
schools for primary school graduates, and many of those who attend 
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secondary school of,ten find, they have not acquired skills needed 
to fill productive jobs and earn living (U.S.A.I.D., 1972). 

\ 

During the 19&0's many educational, agricultural, research and service 
insf^itutions were established and/or expanded. In the 1970's Africans 
must be trained to staff the institutions and tjieir curricula must be 
Africanized, More effective methods are needed to train a large number 
of African techjnicians, administrators, teachers and managers so that 
there is less dependence on foreigners. 

A large proportion of the United States program of African aid 
was in the field of agriculture and livestock production. 

The second thrust of the program will be in education where our 
main goals are (1) help developed institutions to train techni- 
cians, managers and administrators in selected skills and (2) 
help provide special education in manual and craft skills . 



Needs of African countries are similar. Zambia, as seen earlier, also 
faces the same problems. It has not been possible to get exact data re- 
garding the U.S. aid to various educational projects in Zambia, but the 
following statistical information tells some of the story: 

In ttie fiscal year 1954, aid to Africa totalled $2-9,000,000. In 
fiscal year 1959, aid to Africa was $185,000,000; including a small 
amount of PL-480 foodstuff and Export-Import Bank Loan. In the 
fiscal year 1963, it exceeded $505,000,000 ($254,000,000 through 
aid, $321,000,000 in PL-480 commodities; $19,000,000 in Export- 
Import Bank Loans (U.S.A.I.D., 1964, pp. 8-12). 

During the years 1962-1964, Zambia was not independent, but the aid given 

by the United States to the Federation of Northern and Southern Rhodesias 

and Nyasaland was as follows: 

Fiscal Year 1962 $2,8 million out of $398.6 total aid to Africa 

Fiscal Year 1963 $1,8 million out of $490.5 total aid to Africa 

Fiscal Year 1964 $1.9 million out of $345.7 total aid to Africa 
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In the fiscal year 1971, Zambia received "self-help" funds only, which are 
used to augment local resources for small, worthwhile projects by private 
or local organizations, to the tune of $25,000 - $100,000 (U.S.A.I.D., 
1971). 

During the last' decade, U.S. aid has supported the expansion of 

secondary school systems and the establishment of expansioii of faculties 

of eight higher education and 26 subprofessional institutions, inc'luding 

teacher training institutions throughout the continent i 

Over 15,000 new classrooms now house 80,000 students and institu- 
tions of higher and professional education in the important fields 
of agriculture, education and veterinary medicine have granted de- 
grees to over 3,000 and diplomas of certificates to another 14,000. 
Demonstration schools of the comprehensive high school type were 
founded in Uganda and Nigeria, and a consolidated school system 
was created .in Monrovia and Liberia. Under the Technical Assis- 
tance program, for Education and Manpower training in Africa, the 
following sums were set aside: 

Fiscal Year "1^70 $19.5 million (actual) 
Fiscal Year 1971 $17.8 million (estimated) 
(U.S.A.Lri972T '''' $15.6 million Uposed) 

In some African countries, inadequate transport and communications infra- • 
structures preclude the expansion of trade, commerce and spread of educa- 
tion. 

In fiscal year 1972, a transportation loan of $6 million is planned 
to assist with^the construction of a major road link between Bots- 
wana and Zambia. This road will open Zambian markets for Botswana 
livestock and other products, thus expanding trade between the two 
countries as well as strengthening the communication links among 
the Black-ruled states of the Zambezi river (U.S.A.I.D., 1972). 

These communication links, primarily developed for commerce, can be great 
helps in giving greater mobility in meeting the educational needs of the 
country. 

UNESCO's Contribution Toward Education in Africa 

The United Nation's contribution toward the educational development 
of a developing country has been through its special organization, the United 



Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 'Organization (UNESCO). 

Before 1960, UNESCO had only eight member states in Africa. Ih 
1969 there were 39. The main effort of these African countries is to catch 
up with developed countries within the space of one or two generations and 
education is one of thefr prime concerns • 

Since 1960, education has received the lion's share of UNESCO as- 
sistance and expert advice, though more recently considerable and growing 
assistance has also been given to the development of science and technology 
This can be seen from the amounts that UNESCO has been spending on educi- 
tion in Africa.- 

1961-62 $9.0 million, ^ 

1963-64 ' $16.2 million 

1965-66 $23.0 million 

, 1967-68 $29.0 million 

1969-70 $29.7 million (UNESCO, 1969, p. 1) 

In 1969, UNESCO, in collaboration with a few of the emergent new staters, 
conducted a survey of educational needs. The organization's general con- 
ference tihat year adopted a program of emergency aid to Africa and decided 
to convene a conference of African States to discuss the development of 
education and to draw up plans of action based on identified needs. 

This conference, organized jointly by UNESCO and the UN Economic 
Commision for Africa, met at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, in May, 1961. _^Repre- 
sentatives of 34 African states approved a series of short and long term 
activities grouped under what is known as the Addis Ababa plan. The chief ( 
goals to be achieved by 1980 were: 

1. Universal primary education in all African countries 

2. 20 percent of primary school pupils to be enrolled in secondary schools 
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3. The number of university students to be increased to about 300,000-, 
Ccompared to 25,000 in 1961}. 

V . 

Expenditure on education will rise from $450 mill1on''*rn 1960 to $2,200 
million in 1980. The African states anticipated that progress in education 
and other effort would so far improve their economies that, ufter 1980, 
they would be in a position progressively to assume financial responsibili-- 
ties for their education system. 

Following the Addis Ababa meeting, UNESCO convened further meetings 
of African Ministers of Education in Paris in 1962 and in Abidjan, Ivory 
Coast, in 1968 for Ministers for Economic Planning. 

A major problem besetting African countries, which came out strongly 
at the Addis Ababa meeting, was the shortage of qualified teachers. Due to 
the UNESCO activities in teacher training the. qualifications of primary 
teachers improved considerably in the following five years. 

Another priority field of UNESCO assistance has been teacher train- 
ing, particularly for secondary education, where African states still have 
•to rely a good deal on foreign staff. Since 1969, 21 higher and secondary 
teacher training colleges have been established with aid from the U.N. 
' Special Fund-now integrated into the U.N. Development Program (UNDP) and 
administered by UNESCO. These colleges are expected to turn out nearly 
2000 fully qualified graduate teachers every year. 

'In Africa recently, as in other developing regions, there has been 
a growing awareness that, in addition to conventiil)nal secondary education, 
more agricultural, vocational and technical training/is needed to help the 
country's economic and. socia^T growth. UNESCO has helped a number of nations 
requesting such aid through expert advice, educational planners seminars, 
regional meetings and workshops in the development of rural education and 
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In seeking to make agricultural life in country cormnunities more attractive 
and profitable. 

In the past few years, African states have followed another world- 
wide tendency to give increased importance to science education,,, parti cu-larl-y- 
at secondary, higher and teacher training levels. At the UNESCO conference 
on higher education in Africa at Tananarive in 1962, it was decided that, if 
possible, 60 percent of students receiving higher education should be en- 
gaged in scientific and technical studies. 

Museums and Libraries 

The regional exchange of information on museums and the development 
of educational activities of museums in Africa are other fields where UNESCO 
has been at work. In 1964, it helped establish a r^onal center at Jos, 
Nigeria, for the training of African museum technicians. 



Other training programs have been the establishment of an East 
African Training Center for librarians at Makerere College, Kampala, Uganda, 
and similar courses for librarians in French speaking countries at Dakar. 
Projects have been set up in Nigeria, Ivory Coast and^ Congo. 

Communication 

Africa is poorly served so far as mass communication media are con- 
cerned. In Africa one copy of a newspaper is read per 100 people. Africa 
has an average of two radio sets per 100 persons. Aboul: 19 countries are 
making a small beginning in television. There are now about two TV sets 
per 1000 inhabitants in Africa^ 
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Training of Technicians^ 

The introduction and the role of television in Africa were the 
themes of another UN^CO meeting in Lagos, Nigeria, in 1964. , A pilot pro- 
ject for the use of audio-visual media followed; and television was 
launched in Dakar, fn the meantime, UNESCO experts have assisted several 
African radio and TV stations in the organization of educational .broadcast- 
ing services; among them are Gabon, Ghana, Mali, S'-negal j Sierfa Leone and 
Uganda. 

UNESCO recently advised on the organization and establishment of 
an 9udio-visual production center which is being established in Dar-es-salam 
for Tanzania. ' 
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Regional Centers ^ 

UNESCO created the first African Regional Center for Studies 'in 
Mass Communication Science and Techniques at the University .of Dakar. 

There is presently a book "famine" i,i Africa, where only six titles 
are published per year per one million Africans. UNESCO organized training 
courses for helping in the creative and editorial side as Well as in actual 
book production, including graphic arts. 

UNESCO aided in the creation of a Regional School Building Center 
for Africa in Khartoum, Sudan, to help build new schools to accopiodate 
the thousands of new pupils being enrolled. 

A Center for the Production af Textbooks and Teaching Aids, at 
Yaounde, Cameroon,, was started to help in the production of African Text- 
books and teaching aids suitable for African schools.' ""S 

A Regional Xenter for Educational Information and Research in ^Africa 
at Accra, Ghana, has been temporarily closed pending plans for reorganization. 
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UNESCO^S C6ntnbutior1 in Zambian 'Education 

A Secondary Sc^iool Teacher Training Project at the University 
College, Salisbury, Regional Af^-Ica CREG 66), planned to augment the sup- 
ply of secondary school teachers and focussing more on the training of 
teachers who already had their degree, was made operational in the then 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1963. An arrangement with the 
Government of the then Northern -Rhodesia continued the training of secondary 
school teachers at the University College in Salisbury." In November, 1965, 
the Government of Rhodesia unilaterally declared its independence so the 
United Nations decided to withdraw all UN persons from Rhodesia. 

Because Zambia was formerly Northern Rhodesia, thus the lineaT, 
legal descendant, the project was tranferred to the newly established Uni- 
versity of Zambia, at the invitatfon of Zambian Government. In 1968, the 
Government of, the .Republic of Zambia requested and obtained a two year ex- 
tension of this project. The aim of this project was to expand the existing 
facilities for secondary school teacher training available at the University 
College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

It was predicted in the Plan of Operation that the student popula- 
tion would rise from 205 in 1964 to 300 in 1968. This target was achieved 
In the two years of its life in Rhodesia. With a fresh begi''nning in Zambia, 
the target became di[fferent, however. 

Another^ project, Training of Secondary School Teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Zambia (ZAM 4), was scheduled to commence in March, 1967. but 
because of the small number of students electing education, it seemed more 
appropriate to start the project in 1968. To attract more students to the 
teacher training program, the government reserved 50 percent of the' bursaries 
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for potential teachers. As a result of that, the enrollment rose from 14 
in 1957 to 134 in 1968» Numbers have risen each year since, to an initial 
intake of 164 in 1970. 

A massive in-service educational program had been planned for a 
decade, to assist in the leveling of the primary teaching sector which is 
approximately 98 percent Zambian. Six thousand out of the 13,500 primary 
school teachers chosen for in-service education were headmasters (princi- 
pals), inspectors of schools (supervisors), education officers, teachers, 
c^ffege lecturers and subject specialists. 

The International Bank of Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 
made available over $1.4 million for capital development including a tele- 
vision station, which was assisting with the in-service education program. 

Bbth projects have now been integrated into the School of Education, 
University of Zambia, and complement each other. For the first project 
(REG 66), a total of 432 man-months for specialist services were provided 
and for the other project (ZAM 4), a total of 426 man-months for specialist 
services were provided. A total of 20 specialists were allocated for both 
projects. 

'A sum of $128,500 had been expended on equipment and supplies for 
REG 66, $12,811 in 1964; $30,013 in 1965; $16,739 in 1966; $25,625 in 1967; 
$53,000 in 1968; and $5,978 in 1969. 

Considerable emphasis was laid cn in-service training. Vacation 
courses (sljiort courses offered during non-school periods) on useful topics 
v;ere held three times a year, mostly in mathematics, the sciences, as well 
as professional fields of education. 

As seen earlier, one objective of the project was to provide a cadre 
of Zambian secondary school teachers. The extent of their need has been 
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shown in the tabUs and figures given earlier. Another objective was to 
help provide Zambian lecturing staff for the university. This has not yet 
been achieved. 

During the period 1 964-1 969» project REG 66 prepared 388 graduate 
secondary school teachers and the in-service training program embraced 597 
teachers. 

In summary. Project REG 66 has contributed to a great extent towards 
the achievements of the educational goals of the nation, but still much re- 
mains to be done. 

Training of Secondary School Teachers at University of Zambia 

A project for the training of secondary school teachers at the 
University of Zambia, originated in a request by the Government of the 
Republic of Zambia in January, 1966, to the United Nations Development 
Program (UNDP). This request was appt'oved by the Governing Council of 
the Special Fund (SF) , in June, 1966, and a Plan of Operation was signed 
on August 9, 1967, and authorization to start operation was given on 
September 5, 1967, for a duration of five years. 

From its beginning, this project, ZAM 4, became integrated with 
the "Secondary School Teacher Training Project", REG 66, started in the 
University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Salisbury, in 1963, which 
later on moved to the University of Zambia after the unilateral declara- 
tion of independence by Rhodesia in November, 1965. The two projects thus 
became complementary, REG 66 focusing Its activities primarily on post- 

1 

graduate teacher training, and ZAM 4 on under-graduate teacher training. 
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Contribution 

The total Special Fund contribution amounted to$l »241 ,623 with 
equipment worth $115,000. The Government of Zambia's contribution to the 
project including staff, land buildings and services, etc., was $7,302,304, 
plus a contribution of $113,200 toward local operating costs. 

In Zambia, on January 1, 1971, 88 percent of the secondary school 
teaching force was expatriate and it is expected that at the end of second 
phase of the project in 1976, the percentage of expatriate teachers will be 
lowered to 53 percent of the secondary school teaching force. With the 
existing teacher training facilities, the total Zambian secondary teaching 
force will rise from the 1969 figure of 170 to 2306 in 1978. 

The above two projects have fulfilled a most valuable purpose, 
though much remains to be done before national needs for Zambian teachers 
are met. 

Summary 

Basic facts about the country, Zambia, have been discussed in this 
chapter. They can be summarized as: 

1. Information about geography of Zambia provides constraints it can lay 
on the plan of Learning Resource Centers, 

2. The economy of the country can play an important role in the establish- 
ment of Learning Resource Centers. 

3. A review of educational systems of Zambia, provides necessary back- 
ground. 

4. Tha organization of educational system provides the power structure in 
Zambian education. 
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5. Growth in education in Zambia through 1978 provides the basis for 
prospective planning, 

6. Trends and problems enable us to identify the felt needs. 

7. National and international foreign aid given to the country provides 
■ a possibility of insured continued help» 

Chapter III that follows, reviews the literature regarding Learning 
Resource Centers and developing countries. 



CHAPTER III 
Review of Selected Literature 

An extensive amount of literature exists on the subjects of de- 
veloping nations and on learning resource centers. But, very little in- 
formation is available on learning resource centers in developing countries. 
A review of the literature on developing nations and on learning resource 
centers is unwarranted in view of the restricted nature of this study and 
its main purpose, the learning resource center in developing. countries 
such as Zambia. With that in view, the material reviewed in this chapter 
is confined to literature which is relevant to this topic. 

A wide search for literature was undertaken. Resources of the 
Wayne State University Library were first searched. The search was con- 
tinued in the Detroit Public Library. Some information about the econo- 
mics and geography of Zambia was collected. While the researcher attended 
an Association for Educational Communications and Technology (AECT) con- 
V'sn" i ' -f search for literature was conducted on the "Dialog" 

icifonmation Retriev,., ■ '^tefn through the computer center at Palo Alto, 
California. Some information on developing countries and their programs 
w?- collected, i^t the material could not be traced in the library. Two 
other computer searches were conducted on the Wayne State University Bib- 
liographic Listings from a computer search of the 1970-71 ERIC file. 
LHtle useful material was available. The researcher also visited the 
University of Michigan Library and its Human Resource Area files section. 

63 
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Nothing useful was collected from the Area files. 

The researcher contacted Dr. George Crank at the UNESCO Headquar- 
ters In Paris. He was kind enough to supply reports and the latest infor- 
mation and projected development needs for qualified teachers for Zambian 
education. 

A meeting with Mr. Michael Guido, Chief, Training Section, 
U.S.A.I.D., at the Minneapolis AECT convention, enabled the researcher to 
get some useful feedback on this study and much background information on 
foreign assistance to Zambia. 

Dr. Robert Morgan of Florida State University supplied information 
on developing countries, their programs and problems. 

Mrs. Florence Thomason, President, AECT International Division, 
and Dr. J.J. McPherson supplied valuable information on Audiovisual Centers 
in Latin America. 

The Office of Education, Information Center on Instructional Tech- 
nology, Washington, D,C., supplied some useful information on the use of 
technology in education in developing countries. Contact has been main- 
tained with the Zambian Information Services in New York as well as the 
British Information Services. Mr. Rusbridger of the Center for Educational 
Development Overseas, London, has provided information on the state of af- 
fairs as they are now and on foreign help in educational, financial or 
consultative ways. All possible attempts were made to identify and locate 
useful information and materials. 

The literature has been reviewed in the following areas: (1) 
Definition of Developing Nations and the Learning Resource Centers, (2) 
Use of Instructional Media in Developinq Countries, (3) Learning Resource 
Centers in Developing Countries, (4) Zambia's Pressing Needs fo*- Education, 
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(5) Foreign Help for Development. 

Definition of Developing Nations and Learning Resource Centers 

The United Nations through one of its specialized agencies, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
has been an advocate for the development in various aspects of developing • 
countries. Thus, it is worthwhile to look to them for the definition of 
developing nations. In s report published by UNESCO, the developing coun- 
tries are defined as follows: 

UNESCO has suggested, as an immediate target, that a country should 
aim to provide for every 100 of its inhabitants at least the follow- 
facilities: 

Ten co[xies of daily newspapers; /'^''~^'' — 
Five raoio receivers; / 
Two cinenictvjj^ts; \ 
Tv/o television Veceivers. 

As many as 100 states and territories in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America fall below this very low "minimum" level in all four of 
the mass media. Those countries have a combined nopulation of 
1,910 million, or 66 percent of the world total . . . The above 
evaluation of development of the mass media in some 120 countries 
corresponds very closely with the United Nations' designation of 
countries which are generally underdeveloped. With due regard 
for the limitations of the method of classification used, the 
United Nations considers that a country is underdeveloped if the 
average per capita income is less than $300.00 annually. One 
hundred and one countries are found to be below this income level 
and an additional 16 countries fall within the $300.00 to $400.00 
range (UNESCO, 1962, p. 16). 

This definition by UNESCO is particularly useful to this study as it deals 
with the various components of media as a basis of the extent of develop- 
ment.'' The United Nations is more concerned with economic development, and 
hence it has taken the per capita income as its standard. We then get two 
useful mWsures for assessing the development of a country. The economic 
aspect is particularly important while considering an educational change 
and program like the Learning Resource Center, since coisiderable amount 
of money is going to be involve^i initially. 
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• In the absence of any other definition, this definition will be 
accepted for the purposes of this study. 

According to the above definitions Zambia falls under this Gate- 
's* 

gory of "developing nation. According to Alan Rake, (ed.) as stated in 

"Africa 71," per capita 6NP was $180 (Rake, 1970, p. 429). 

In African Experience . Vol. II, Paden and Soja write: 

Comparing the UNESCO "Minimum", the actual figures from Africa 
in 1965 were, for each 100 persons, about one daily newspaper, 
about four radio sets (the use of the 'radio had grown dramatically 
since independence), one-half a cinema seat, and one-tenth of a 
television receiver. These figures have increased somewhat since 
1965, but it is nevertheless clear that for a continent of over 
300 million people and with 42 independent states, the existing 
. . mass media (with possible excepition of radio) are grossly inade- 
quate (Paden & Soj#, 1970, p. 188). 

m 

Alan Rake (ed.)," again in "Africa 71," states that with a population of. 
4.2 million (1969) Zambia has 80,000 radios, 15,000 television sets. The 
main daily, the "Times of Zambia," has a circulation of 50,000 copies. The 
quasi governmental "Zambja Mail" has a daily sale of about 20,000. Infor- 
mation about cinema- seats is not) available (Rake, 1970, p. 429). J 

The information given ^ove conclusively establishes that Zambia^ 
is a developing country. 

Many definitions of Learning Resource Centers have been put forth. 
The American Library Association and the National Education Association 
have agreed upon the following purposive definition for a Center. The 
Center provides: 

-consultant services to improve learning,, instruction, and the use 
of media resources and facilities; 

-instruction to improve learning through the use of printed and 
audiovisual resources; 

^information of new educational developments; 
-new materials created and produced to suit special needs of stu- 
dents and teachers; 

-iriaterials for class instruction and individual investigation and 
exploration; 
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-efficient working areas for students, faculty and media staff; 
. -equipment to convey materials to the student and teacher 
(American Library Association & National Education Association. 
1970, p. 4). , 

Peopl^ in the systems field believe that a Learning Resource Center is that 
system of function and processes which allows the learner to learn and the 
teacher to teach. Thus, both these definitions are complimentary. 

Use of Instructional Media in Developing Countries 

Providing education to the growing multitudes of children in the 
world in general, and developing countries in particular, has been'an acute 
problem to many, new countries. 

Hundreds of thousands of children, whether attending school or 
not, are still not receiving the education which would enable 
them to play an effective role fn a constantly evolving society 
(UNESCO, 1967, p. 13). ' y ■ j 

Many developing countries in the world today are using some form of in- 
structional media in education. Few countries have made fairly widespread 
use. Instructional media in such countries have^^been used to solve some of 

the pressing problems facing each nation. Schrami has enumerated them: 
>\ ^ f 

. the tide of pupil rising to a flood, -a shortage of adequately 
trained teachers and adequate facilities, stiff, competition for 
such resources of manpower and money as are available and -new de- 
mands on the content and quality of education so great that it is 
, necessary to teach more and teach better merely to keep from falling 
• .further behind ... It is not surprising that he sometimes toys ■ 
with the idea of trying less conventional methods such as "new 
^ media , which is the name he usually gives to instructional tele- 
vision, radio and films (Schramm, Coombs, Kahnert, S Lyle, 1967, 
p. 13}. 

These media have been used to do a variety of educational and developmental 
tasks. They are being used to help upgrade instruction. In American Samoa 
they have been used for accelerated development; in Haggerstown for sharing 
expertness; in Niger for making the most of resources; in Colombia as a con- 
text ,for education; in Nigeria for teaching under difficulties an(i in Thailand 
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to reach a number of rural schools. 

Media have also been used to teach teachers. In Algeria they have 
been used to^meet a post-independence emergency 1 United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA) used media to solve the unending problem of .more 
teachers. \ 

Media have been used in Australia to extend the scfiool , in New 
Zealand to provide opportunities to remote families, in Japan for the work- 
ing youth, in Italy for meeting the scarcity of secondary schools, in-vPeru ^ 
to reach the "lost" students. 

The road to the use of media in African education was paved by the 
Conference in 1962 on Higher Education in Africa, held at Tananarive (Mada- 
gascar). Part of the report reads: 

. Higher education in Africa must assume a positive role in improve- 
ment of its educational system . , . the responsibility to do so 
will be realized through the preparation and publication of text- 
books and of teaching materials including laboratory specimens 
programmed learninq, charts, maps, filmstrips, tapes, records and 
, other audio-visual aids (Conference on Higher Education, 1962). 

Another conference held in 1963 at Addis Ababa further emphasized efforts 

to improve quality in education through the use of media. 

One aspect of the effort to improve educational quality is the 
development of new aids f^r teachinq. The blackboard and the 
textbook have done good service for half a millennium, but that 
does not mean that the presentation of information cannot profit 
from a little re-design (Addis Ababa Conference, 1963). 

C.E. Beeby has shown a close relationship of teachers training and educa- 
tion to the ty|je of schools that exist at different levels of development. 

If teachers are littje educated and untrained, school consists of 
little more than mechanical drill on the three Rs and the memoriz- 
ing of relatively meaningless -items. This is the first level. If 
teachers are little educated but have had some training, teaching 
becomes more formal. This is the stage of formalism. Teaching is 
more systematic, the curriculum is fixed and centrally determined, 
instruction is policed by inspectors and exterhai examinations. 
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but the student still learn mostly by V-ote. The teacher in a vil- 
lage school who has himself struggled to a doubtful grade VI or 
grade VII level is always teaching to the limit of hisiknowlecjge.' 
He clings desperately to the official syllabus and* the tighter it 
is, safer he feels. Beyond the pasteboard covers 6^ the one offi- 
cial textbook lies the dark void where unknown questions lurk. 
Give a teacher a little more education, more training and he moves 
into a third level of teaching which is the stage of transition. 
The teacher is a little further beyond his pupil now; he has more 
confidence and can let them adventure a bit on their own'. Supple- ' 
, mentary readers come in -along with textbooks. The official syl- 
labus remains,, but it is broader and the teacher more often goes 
beyond it. The basic tools will be tauqht efficiently, but sub- 
jects like composition and arts will tend to, be "dead as mutton". 
The next step the fourth level of education is one where teachers 
are well trailed and well educated, where problem-solving and 
inductive learning begin to pi ay- a large part in the classroom 
and where the teacher has enough confidence in himself to let the 
students learn rather than merely drilling them (Beeby, 1965). 

A need of developing countries is to bring the teachers from the first and 
second level toward the four^ level. This process can be hastened and 
facilitated with the use of nredia. A teacher can be updated where he is 
working, so the effective teacher is not moved out of the school to get 
training and the students do not suffer from his absence. This idea was 
well substantiated by a Confertnce of Ministers of National Education of ' 
French-speaking Afro-Malagasy Countries, which met at Liberville in Feb- 
ruary, 1968. ^ 

The failure of educational systems to adapt themselves to a rapidly 
developing environment raises serious problems. A high rate of 
school attendc(nce frequently means a lar^e and statistically sig- 
nificant number' of children who will never succeed in having a^ 
minimum education. In fact, the general trend has been to con- 
tinue on a large scale what was done before; in many cases this 
meant doing things less well. Today however, a large quantitative 
expansion in educa-t-ion must be accompanied by equally important 
changes in structure, content and methods (Conference of Ministers 
of Nationa'3 Education, 1968). 

Schramm and others have commented on the distributive power of media and 

Ijoyrit can help the developing nations. 
C # 

I i, A theory of educational use of the media must almost necessarily 
begin with the distiibutive power of the media - their ability to 
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multiply and disseminate with great efficiency some selected parts 
of the information available to the system in which they work.- 
Used in an educational system they let educators distribute teach- 
ing resources in a more, efficient way. Whereas the older media ^ 
- such as the book, could distribute the substapce of teaching, the 
tr!!u'"xS^^' notably radio and television, can share teaching" itself . 
\ With their help, the educator can share some of his best teaching 

Y more widely, offer specialized teaching and special subjects where 
1^ they would otherwise not be available and in some cases extend the 

o^pportUnities of schooling beyond the school (Schramm, et al., 1967). 

They further" suggest that media must be integrated into the educational 
system. ' . 

To do this well7~the media must be integrated into the educational 
system. They cannot stand apart from it; their <:ontent is the 
•. systems content; their teachers are the system's, teachers. This 
imprlies' broad involvement, acce^ance. support, .lit implies ^Iso 
that a context of -learning activity will be built' around the media ' 
at the point of reception. , Except in the rarest instances, the-' 
media connot be counted upon to do an adequate educational job 
alone. It is not enough to try to pour content into listeners or 
viewers; rather the'goal is to stimulate learning activity. This 
means that special pa/ns must betaken with the conterv't to stimu- 
late this kind- of. activity and that planned activity must be built 
around the media,- whether ts a classroofn, in an out-of -school 
^ learning group, or a village forum (Schramm, et al., 1967). 

With the new media comes a fear that they are going to be very expensiveT 

Are they expensive? Do they save money? Schramm and others haye a good 

answer to that. 

Do the new educational media save money? We pointed out that this 
is a very complex question requiring one to measure quantitative 
cost against some things not so easily qualified - the quality of 
education for example. Media projects will rarely' save over present 
budgets, but often make possible a substantial saving in the content 
of growth and change - when a school system is planning to change a 
curriculum, offer new^-dnd different subjects, extend its services 
to persons or places where education has not before been available 
or bring more people into the company of literate and educated 
persons . . . Even here, however, the saving is usually against 
possible or projected costs rather than present costs. Very often 
the media make it possible for* a school system to do what it Could • 
not otherwise have done, regardless of cost; or to do faster what 
could otherwise have taken longer. And regardless of the quality 
of the evidence that they have $aved financial resources, there is ' 
no doubt that they have ^contributed to the saving of human re- 
sources (Schramm, et al., 1967). 
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Janos Dusz sums up his recommendations of various steps for the developing 
countries as follows: 

1. The formation of government policy for the introduction and 
spread of up-to-date educational techniques 

2. Organizing the national center for audiovisual media 

3. The basic points of elaborating a national " audiovisual develop- 
ment programme (Dusz, 1972). 

Developing countries have thus faced educational problems and tried to use 
"new media" to solve them. But it has been, many times, an isolated effort. 
If all resources are coordinated and if an organized attempt is made, many 
educational problems facing the develop\ng nations can be considerably ef- 
fected. 

Learning Resource Centers in Devel op ing Countries 

Janos Dusz has suggested that national centers for audio-visual 
. me^ia be established in developing countries with some specific functions 
as follows: 

1. Specialist management of the realization of the programme 
drawn by the inter-ministerial committee - if necessary dpin 
also the secretarial duties. 

2. The organization of national audio-visual and methodological 
information. ^- 

3. The basic institute for the necessary basic and applied re- 
search. \ 

4. The basic institution of audio-visual technical and methodologi- 
cal training. 

» . 5. The basic institution fqr the preparation of fundamental audio- 
visual educational materials. 
6. National audio-visual technical and methodological advisory 
groups. 

Obviously, the content of the main tasks may vafy .according to the 
condition. The organizational pattern may differ also, but without 
the central organization of the functions mentioned above, the 
realization of national development doubtful (Dusz, 1972). 

Dr. Baikie sounds a note of caution on t! iiplanned n\edia progr^ams in the 

developing countries: 
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A discouraging aspect of media programmes in developing countries 
is that the life af most of them 'is usually short or not organized. 
In our enthusiasm to establish media programmes, we of ten' forget 
to consider the important ingredient that wi>uld sustain the life of 
the programme we are about to build. We haphazardly rush into op- 
erating programmes without adequate initial planning. Among the 
pre-requi sites for the success of a programme is good planning 
from the outset (Baikie, 1970, p. 8). 

While planrnng, certain factors should be taken into consideration. Dr. 

Dennis Rett has classified these factors as follows: 

1. Authority Factors— Those factors which authorize thj establish- 
ment and development of the program 

2. Functiona1**Factors— Those factors relating to the client system 
and the Change agent that affected the personnel, space, equip- 
ment, and administrativ.e, structures necessary to carry oiit the 
program. ' - \ . 

3. Environmental Factors— Tnose factors outside the client system 
change agent structure relating to the general developmental 
environment (Rett, T966). 

A new educational media project can be effective if it begins 
with a problem concerning the nation rather than a piece of new technology. 
The new media project should start as an appropriate teciindlogy. The new 
media project should start as an appropriate technology that could try to 
resolve a recognized and si-gnificant problem facing ,the country. Wilbur 
Schramm and others have listed the following seventeen elements , that seem 
necessary for more effective media development: 

Preliminary decisions: 

K A review of needs and evaluation of alternatives ' 
2. Selection of an alternative of feasible size 
3* Allocation of adequate financial resources 

Matters of organization: 

4. Strong support from top authority 

5. Unity of purpose among the responsible authorities 
6* Broad involvement 

Matters of planning and preparation at center: 

7. A planned and phased introduction of the new medium or methoil 

8. Technical adequacy ^ \ 
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9. A well trained technical and programme staff, and continuity 
of key personnel 

10. High-quality media content, based on the national goals 

Matters of relationship between center and points of use: 

11. Necessary logistics for delivering materials 

12. Provision for feed-back for users 

13. Continuing contact with teachers or monitors 

Matters connected with providing an effective context for learning 
■ at the receiving end: 

14. A study or discussion group at the point of reception, adequate- 
ly equipped and supplied 

15. Arrangements for maintaining receivers and other field equipment 

16. Competent supervision of learning activity at the point of re- 
^ception 

17., Some direct contact between pupil and teacher, if study groups 
cannot be brought together (Schramm, et al., 1967). 

In short, new media should not be looked upon as the pedagogical panacea 
for all educational ailments. They are potential system components that 
can be used effectively to vitalize the educational system. Careful atten- 
tion must be paid to the above elements in order to use the media centers 
effectively. 

Z ambia's Pressing Needs 

As seen earlier in Chapter II, Zambia's Primary school enrollment 
is projected to rise from 659,000 in 1969 to 1,026,000 in 1979. Secondary 
school enrollment shows the same pattern of rise in enrollment, from 47,000 
in 1969 to 86,200 in 1978. These projected figures show that the number of 
students is almost going to double. A corollary to this increase in enroll- 
ment is the need for more qualified teachers to teach in the primary and 
secondary schools of the country as well as in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

This increase is in keeping with th'* promise given to the natioti 
by the President of the nation, Or. Kenneth Kaunda, in 1%4. 
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With a rapidly increasing population we have a high population 
of young people, and when we think about the general welfare and 
improvement of the country, we are thinkiiig mainly of the younger 
age group (Hall ,1965). 

These statements cited above show the country's concern regarding tfie edu- 
cational needs of its young generation and its commitment to find ways and 
means to achieve them. 

Foreign Help for Development 

Facts in Chapter II showed that many countries and agencies have 
come forth to help the developing country, Zambia. Britain was associated 
with Zambia as early as the Colonial (1924-53) period, thus British in- 
fluence in educational development has been marked. Another country that 
came tu the aid of Zambia was the U.S.A. U.S.A.J.D. has helped Zambia 
and international organizations-^tich as the International Bank for Rural 
Development have loaned sizable amounts for making newer and better schools 
for the country. UNESCO has been, and is helping the country to become 
self-sufficient in terns of teachers through its project to prepare teachers 
for the country. 

China helped Zambia develop a train link for better communication 
at an estimated cobl vf $377 million. As a consequence material for in- 
struction, teachers, and other educational support elements can move across 
the country rapidly. 

There is a need to centrally coordinate the assistance received by 
the country 1n different foms and to put all these resources to the maxi- 
mum educational use of the country. A central organization involved in the 
optimum use of ledrninq resources can do it. 
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Summary 

In summary, literature in the field, has been reviewed in this 
chapter. The highlights of the review of literature are: 

1. Extent of communication facilities and per capita income are the cri- 
teria by which a country is judged to be a "developing nation or other- 
wise. 

2. Providing education to the growing multitude of children has been an 
acute problem in developing countries. Getting qualified teachers is 
an equally difficult problem. 

3. There is a close relationship between teacher training and the type of 
school that exists at different levels of development. The problem of 
a developing country is to bring its teachers from the mechanical drill 
on the three Rs level to where problem solving and inductive learning 
begin to play a large part in the classroom. 

4. Use of new media will rarely save over present budgets, but they often 
make possible a substantial saving in the context of growth and -change. 

5. A Learning Resource Center can take care of proper selection, use and 
maintenance of media for education in a developing country. It can 
also look after production of instructional material suitable to the 
needs and culture of the country. 

6. Various steps towards the use of media are (a) formation o government 
policy for its introduction and spread, (b) organizing the national 
center»ana (c) elaborating national audiovisual development program. 

7. In the enthusiasm of establishing media programs adequate initial 
planning is neglected. The program suffers because of that inadequate 
planning. 
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8. Certain factors—Authority factors, Functional factors, and Environ- 
mental factors should be taken into consideration. 

9. The new media project to be effective, should address itself to the 
felt needs of the country. 

10. Necessary elements for effective media development should be provided. 

In Zambia, the country being used as the basis for the model, 
school enrollment is on the rise, and so is the need for more qualified 
teachers. Need for updating curriculum to suit the needs of the country 
is ever pressing and so is the need to produce instructional material to 
suit the culture. The instructional materials have to be evaluated, adopted 
and/or adapted to suit the nee^s of the country. 

Each of the individual Htems found in the literature review in this 
chapter will be used as the guiding principles from which the specific 
philosophy will be generated and out of which will emerge the proposed 
plan for the model Learning Resource Center for Zambia. 

Chapter IV will contain the discussion of the experience of developed 
countries regarding the use of Learning Resource Centers in education. The 
philosophy of such centers eill be discussed in the chapter along with pur- 
pose, plan and personnel. 

Based on basic facts discussed in Chapter II, review of literature 
In this chapter, the experience of developed countries in Chapter IV, 
Chapter V will develop philosophy, purpose, plan, program and personnel 
requirements for a Learning Resource Center for Zambia. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Learning Resource Centers in Developed Countries 



There hav« been some very drastic changes in the living styles and 

conditions in the world during the last 30 years.. Mass media and technology 

have been acting as catalytic agents in the process of change in various 

fields, and education is no exception. As Paul Heimann describes: 

In the wake of these new living and world conditions, there are 
people who until now have existed merely as pawn in a game of his- 
torical power and whose intellectual and political maturity has 
gained at the rather dangerous moment when their own world is 
threatened with the collapse of its scale of values. Since becoming 
active on the historical scene, these masses (for it is with them 
that we are concerned here) have become shouldered with responsibil- 
ities and are conscious of educational needs which hitherto arose 
only in the training of an elite. This process which Karl Manheim 
has described at the "fundamental democratization of our society, 
can bear fruit only if the masses are provided with educational and 
teaching aids of a completely new type. 

Mass media are, in fact, the catalysing agents in a vast process 
cultural change, which they reflect and constantly further and 
modify. It is precisely this which makes them so outstandingly 
important for education, regardless of the direction in which their 
infljuenceM!iaiM^ They have contributed to the development of 

a n6volutionST7 situation in education which makes demands on the 
general educational perception of modern teachers-demands which 
cannot be ignored (Heimann, 1963, pp. 8-9). 

The late James Finn looked at this invasion of technology on educa- 
tion and was concerned that professionals in the field had not developed a 
point of view or position., 

^Turning now to education, it becomes apparent under this national 
and international drive for technological superiority that: (1) 
those concerned professionally with education have not developed 
a well -conceived point of view and a position and/or positions con- 
cerning techndlogy and education, (?) because of this lack of point 
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of view and because of certain cultural lag factors naturally as- 
sociated with education, the acceleration of technological develop- 
ments has tended to bypass the entire educational enterprise until 
very recently, (3) professionals in education are not prepared now 
to deal with the, tremendous impact that technology is beginning to 
.-mve on the instructiona'l process itself as, by the technological 
process of extension, technology begins to invade education with 
full forik (Finn, 1960, p. 8). ' 



Fred Urban says. 

Today, life in the classroom is far more complex than ever before. 
The curriculum has expanded and it is under great pressure to 
change. The recent explorations to the moon, as an example, will 
have a tremendous impact on the current teaching of the universe, 
astronomy, and space exploration. The classroom teacher cannot do 
-the job alone (Urban, 1959). , 

Benjamin Isenberg suggests that the extent we will able to cope 

» • 

with the change and explosion of knowledge and technology will depend upon: 

The degree to which we succeed in helping children meet the demands 
of an enormous explosion of knowledge and in developing skills for 
application of knov{ledge will depend on how well we deploy people, 
places and things In restructuring the teachiQ^M earning processes. 

As we move steadily towards greatly individualization of learning 
opportunity, we edge further away from the self-contained classroom 
and the old study hall. Instead v/e look for an instructional sys- 
tem that provides the best opportunities for discovery by both 
individual and group effort . . . 

Maximum utilization of the resource centers will give each student 
unique experiences in learninq. Research and discovery skills will 
develop to a high level thereby providing what* we know to be most 
imoortant. learning possible for students in today's world, the 
ability to seek, pu,t, relate, compare, and analyze Information and 
. ^pply knov/ledge. 

..If we are successful in fostering these attitudes, then we are pre- 
paring students to live in the world we described (Isenberg, 1969). 

. Both as a consequence and as a precurser the learning resource 

center concept has impacted education. The examination of the current philo 

,sophical base which follows foms a point of departure from which the learn- 



ing resource center in a developing nation can be evolved. 
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Phnpsophy of Lectrtn'nq Resou'^ce Cent er 

Education is esentially creative It involves irtellectual, physical 
and social skills of pupils. The learning process begin?, with a clear state 
ment of desirable human values as shovm in the attitudes and actions of stu- 
dents. The teacher and media specialist must be aware or these character- 
istics which can guid? most effectively thf, leirner's development. Then the 
educational experiences which will be mo&t helpful must be identified and 
the most effective tools and materials located. The pu;iil reeds to learn 
such skills as reading, computation, observation, listening and social in- 
teraction. He must also develop a spirit of inquiry, self-ri-,:tivation, self- 
discipline and self-evaluation. He will need to master know,2:,ge in many 
disciplines and develop a number of complex skills. Ultimately, he must 
coirmunicate his ideas with his rellows. 

Milton Wastenberg and Muriel Gerhard present the following basic 
premises underlying educational purposes that 

Education is a process in which pupils, teaChers and curriculum 
interact. This process of interaction results in desirable changes 
in pupil's behavior. Goal areas of education are knowledge, tool 
skills, thinking processes, self direction, social effectiveness 
and human values (Wastenberg 5 Gerhard, 1969, p. 17). 

In this entire process the Learning Resource Center plays a vital 

role. The media found here will convey the information, affect the message, 

control what is learned and establish the learning environment. They will 

help to determine what the pupil sees and what his attitude will be toward 

the world in which he lives. For this reason, it is important that the 

media specialist participate actively in shaping the learning environment 

and the design of instruction. Every media facility, piece of equipment, ' 

book or material should be selected, produced and used so that students 
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are challenged to a dynamic participation in a free, excitinc; and enriched 
life. 

It is a common complaint by many people in our present day society 
that the youth of today fail to receive a quality educalion. The need for 
qi^lity education cannot be denied. The technology of our present day 
system necessitates not only knowledge, but skill in the use of ideas pre- 
sented to those uridergoing the educational process. The .school which can 
face and facilitate the needs of modern technology can be said to be pre- 
senting a quality education. 

Students entering the present day school system come from a muT'ti ■ 
media home situation and chould not be expected to be channeled into ,i .'ys- 
tem where an antiquated single method is used. The use of the Learning 
Resource Center is one of the best methods available to begin educating 
for quality education. 

John Church pbservps: 

In colleges and school districts, throughout the nation, .organiza- 
tionshave been established for the administration of instructional 
materials and to facilitate curriculum planning. These organiza- 
tions bear such names as curriculum laboratory, instructional ma- 
terials center, teaching aids laboratory, educational communica- 
tions center, new media center, learninq resources center, qt , / 
various combinations of these terms. The functions of some orth-ese 
organizations are divided between audio-visual centers and educa- 
. tional or professional libraries. 

In many of these organizations there is a definition of adminis- 
tration of instructional materials that is consistent with this 
statement: The administration of instructional materials, embraces 
the organization and leadership for making instructional materials 
available for use in planning the guidance and nurture of student 
growth (Church, 1970, p. 1). 

High quality education is expensive, but far more costly is the 
waste of human resources in poorly educated students whose talents are lost 
to the nation. No two students learn and progress at the same rate. By 
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continuing to aim toward the middle of a class, the teacher automatically 
eliminates the botton 20 percent and the top 10 percent. There must be 
some way to meet the needs of all students. 

'According to Gagne, there are eight separate types of learning, ' 
each one best for a specific area. It is the intelligent and educated 
teacher who utilizes more tha^ one method of instruction. One method o^' 
getting through to more students has been developed with the application 
of individualized programmed learning. Learning Resource Centers should 
meet the needs of all students, at their own rate. 

Learning Resource Centers enable students and teachers to make a 

< 

multi-media or inter-media approac|i to and use of materials in a unified 
program. The availability of many materials in a variety of formats gives 
students and teachers an opportunity to select from among many resources 
the media best suited to answer specific needs. 

The philosophy of Lhe Learning Resource Center is one of "service", 
to both the student .and th6 t-eacher. For the student, the Learning Re- 
source Center provides material for learning in which he may develop his 
skills to obtain higher academe goals as well as progress in areas that 
often are initiated by other interests and needs. This can be done through 
remediation, reference, clarification and motivation. 

The learning Resource Center, in relation to the teacher, provides 
for new ideas, concepts and services which. ^support, compliment and expand 
the work accomplished in the classroom. Learning Resource Centers help 
the instructor in the development of new materials to aid instruction, to 
enrich instructional programs, and to provide in-service training in new 
material and media. 

An ideal iLearninq Resource Center would enable the teacher to pro- 
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duce materials in conjunction with the students, test, evaluate', re-write 
and re-testy-then have these final products available not only to his stu- 
dents, but to all who require them. ' * . 

^Learning Resource Centers improve instruction by the faculty through 
providing facilities, leadership and guidance in the development and/or use 
of instructional materials, resources and equipment. 

The Learning Resource Center can centralize the location, procure- 
ment and control of instructional media in a manner that makes it readily 
available for use, thus avoiding unnecessary duplication of collections, 
staff, equipment. This way it provides maximum use of the material and 
equipment to students and 'faculty alike, for multi-media exposure to iearn- 
ing situations. A Learning Resource Center can provide cost saving bene- 
fits lx\ the above areas of the budget. ' l( V 

The Michigan Department of Education considers media centers from 
the following point of view: 

Therationale for establishing regional media centers is to make 
maximum use of minimum resources ... -> 

Regional Educational Media Centers - A facility which provides 
basic edLM;ational services in educational programs, technological 
equipment, instructional print and tion-print materials, and train- 
ing and promotion in thei.r use, to local school districts {Michigan 
Department of Education, 1971). 

A Learning Resource Center is responsible for educating teachers 
to meet the challenges of the community they served It is an agency, serv- 
ing the faculty members and the students of the system. Its organization 
and operation are based on the philosophy that it should function as an 
integral part of the teacher education program. The Learning Resource 
Center will provide extension services which will offer services to in- 
terested persons and institutions ip so far as the resource centeycan 
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accommodate their needs or desire. 

Learning' Resource Centers maintain a position of leadership in 
making maximum use of the latest technology in accomplishing the tasks 
placed before both the learner and the instructor. 

In short, there are four levels of purposes and procedures for a 
media center as shown below. There must b^-^sufjstantial agreement in the 
directions these goals take. Robert Gerldtti envisages the following basic 
directions: 

A media center is whatever v:e chbose it to be. At the present time 
it has many forms. The form it takes is based on an idea, a con- 
cept, a philosophy held by a person or persons in a. school district. 

- ' \ / 

What seems to differentiate one center from another besides the / 
name that is given to it? The key question seems to be, "What 
do learners do in the centers and how did they get there?" 

4 

Four reasons why learners are in the centers: 

- They are in the center on their free time browsing to obtain in- 
formation in which they are interested. 

- They are there to prepare an individual or small group report. 
They have been sent by their teacher or they are in there on 
their ov.-n accord. 

- They are there to sample interest centers established as a result 
of needs expressed by teacher'?, or students or principals or 
coordinating teachers. 

~ They are there ?s an integral part of courses of study in which 
they are engaged. The student in this case is actually programmed 
by design into the center for information, to learn a skill, to 
foster an attitude or all three. 

\ If v^te were to describe, a function of both centers, (School Center"' 

and District or Regional Center), we might say they are pumping 
stations, pumping materials into the educational process as needed. 

\ 

There are~^^ur levejs of purposes, and procedures. There must be 
a good deal agi^eeroent In the directions these goals take or you 
will have an uncoordinated, undirected, and fragmented program. 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

i/ 
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(Gerletti, 1969, pp. 21-23). 



Need/Purpose for a Learning Resource Center 

Educational institutions are facing a ijumber of problems because of 
a shift in emphasis in educational thinking. The open-door policy, for 
example, brings in a learner with a wide variation in pre-requisite skills, 
ample individual differences, variety in pace of learning, cognitive styles 
and many others. Educational philosophy and practices, as seen earlier, 
stress individualization,, inquiry approach, independent learning, self- 
motivation and self-evaluation. 

By utilizing and emphasizing the needs, abilities and individual 
rate of learning of students, we will be ableTo^ach more effectively in 
the same amount of time. The student will feel a" greater sense of accomp- 
lishment. A Learning Resource Center will assist'TtTmaking complex concepts 
cleared by offering the student a variety of media with clear and precise 
steps, which will pull the learner into formulating decf^-rons, ultimately 
resulting in learning. As the student uses a self-paced program, the 
teacher Is free tolwork on the design of materials and new approaches. 

The long te^n advantage of the Learning Resource Center is to pro- 
vide face -to face iistruction in small groupsAo the maximum extent within 
the plan of teaching and learning, as all media are now available through 
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a single facility. The Learning Resource Center^^atisfies q need of the. 
teaching staff for supplementary materials, professional help^in planning 
and setting up programs, and for a central location for needed equipment 
and materials 

The Learning Resource Center helps the modern educator fulfill his 
role of bringing educational experiences to his students. The Learning 
Resource Center is one location in which educational experience may be 
properly developed. 

The standard traditional classroom approach has not worked. We 
are not meeting the needs of the students and therefore we must try a dif- 
ferent approach. 

The major specific purposes of the Learning Resource Center, as 
stated by Jerry Herman are as follows: ' 

1. To combine a variety of specialized services in such a way 
that teachers are given maximum assistance in the enrichment 
of the educational environment pf the individual student. 

2. To organize the mechanical asETebts of the specialized services 
in such a way that maximum iarormation is given and motivation 
promoted, while a high degrefe of efficiency is maintained and 
the cost of such services is minimized. 

3. To provide such materials, supplies, "demonstrations, and assis- 
tance as are deemed necessary for the continuous enrichment of 
curricular offerings, while giving foremost consideration to 
the varied interests, abilities, achievements, and maturities 
of the studervts to be served. 

4. To^. provide a single clearinghouse wherein teachers and students 
are provided speedy and easy access to the vai^iety of instruc- 
tional materials, equioment, and supolies which are not readily 
housed or controlled at the local building level. 

5. To locate, collect, arranqe, catalog, and distribute materials, 
informations, and supplies which are pertinent to and amplify 
upon the curricular offerings. 

6. To assist teachers to help children grow in knowledge and skill 
by generating an understanding of and desire for expanded" 
learnings. ^ ^ 

7* To provide advt^ory services in the procurement, preparation,, 
distribution, uses, evaluation, storage, and maintenance of ' 
supplies and e<iuiprrient. 

8. To promote, tfirough the tredia of planned in-service education 
programs, such understandings as are necessary to motivate 
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maximum teacher and student use of the variety of enrichment 
services available (Herman, 1971, p» 2), 

Functions and Services of Learning Resource Center 

Every piece of material and equipment in the Learning Resource 
Center should be used so that studentk are challenged to greater partici- 
pation. The Learning Resource Center should enable students and teachers 
to make a multi-media or inter-media approach to any learning situation. 
. The choice of many materials in a variety of formats gives students and 
teachers the opportunity to select tfi6 media best su^ited to their specific 

needs. The Learning Resource Center provides learning opportunities for 

■ k 

large groups, small groups, and individual students. The emphasis of the 
Learning Resource Center is on the learner, on ideals and concepts instead 
* of isolated facts, on, inquiry instead of rote memorization. ' Functions 
of the Learning Resource Center include guiding the student in studying 
effectively, thinking objectively and developing an inquiring interest' in 
an.d enthusiasm for exploration and research. Since the present tr&nd is 
to move away from textbook and teacher-dominsted instruction, the Learning 
Resource Center must support, compliment and expand the work of the class- 
room. 

Kenneth Taylor lists the educational functions of Instructional 
Materials Centers as follows: 

,/ 

l/^ Large group instruction and student presentation 

2. Small group conferences and modia projects . 

3. Indepandent study and explo>'ato'^y examination of materials 

4. Production of materials for original communications , 

5. Reading, listening and viewing skill development 

6. Guidance in the use of school and community .educational 
resources 

7. Preview and selection of curricular related materials ' ^ 

8. Preview and selection of materials appropriate to student 
interests and maturity levels 
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9* Preview' and selection of matej^lals for faculty professionaT> 

growth * ' 

TO. Inservice programs on instructional media CTaylor, T969, pp. . 
52-57). • ^ 

The services and facilities of the Learning Resource Center give 

the student opportunities to ctjeate and produce materials which may.be the 

student^s first experiences of success and accpmpl isfuiient. The Learning 

/Resource Center should provide information about new materials, make them . 

easily and quickly available, prodace needed materials, and assist teachers 

in keeping informed about recent developments. . Infoimation regarding the 

student'^ progress and problems should be channelled to the teacher. The 

student should be instructed' in the u^e of and resources of th^ Learning 

Resource Center as needs indicate such a necessity. In short, the Learning 

Resource Center should provide: ^ . . 

1. Consultant services to improve learning, instruction and use of media 
resources and facilities. ^ , ^ ^ * 

2. instruction to improve learning, through ^the use of printed and audio- 
visual resources. ^ • ' 

3. information^ on new educational developments. 

4. Production of new materials,. created to suit special needs of students 
and teachers. * . - 

5. Provision of materials for class instruction and individual- investiga- • 
tion and exploration. 

,6c Creation of efficient working areas for students, faculty and media 
staff. 

7. Making available equipment to corvvey materials to the students,, faculty 
and media staff. 

8. Selection, cataloguing, storage and maintenance: 
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aT Printed material, e»§., books, periodicals,, prografnmed material, 
maps, 

b. Non-print material, e.g», films, filmstrips, transparencies, slides 

etc, ' ' • . ^ ^ . 

' • ' . ^ 

c. Maintenance of projectors, recprders, cameras, binding of books and 

.peHodicals* > J , , " 

9* Dissemination of .information and materials: 

a* Regarding Learning Resource Center arid' its resources" 
b» Regarding lates^; developlments in field of instruction ' 
c. Meeting needs of individual student and staff. 

10* Consultation and training of staff and students: 
a; Provide staff with student.jDrogress and problems 
b. In-service training, on new methods and training of instructipn 

11*' Production and design: , \ / 

a. '^ Designing new programs indicated by action research 

b. Design of materials for new courses or programs 

c. Printing and duplicating 

, • * . \ 

d. Photography 

e. Graphics 
f». Television 

*g* Radio and audio recordings ^ 
h. Dial Access 

in a survey conducted by the National Education Association in 
1953-54, the types of services provided to school districts for audio- 
visual education wereT 

Obtaining free and rental materials for teachers upon request 
Consulting with individual classroom teachers on lise of audio- 
visual materials 
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Keeping classroom teachers informed of available materials and new* 

acquisitions / ' , 5 

Selecting and purchasing. audiovisual materials 
Providing operators and' equipment for school use 
Keeping equipment and materials in repair 
Classifying and storing. materials . ^ 
^ - Training operators of aiidiovisuaj equi't^n^ent • 

Selecting^ and' purchasing audiovisual equipment - / 

Arranging *pr§views of audiovisual^ m^aterials 

Assisting curriculum committees on appropriate audiovisuaUhiateria.ls 

for instruction , \ 

Providing^delivery and- pickup service to schools , - 
Providing operators and equioment^ for community use 
Assisting in workshops for classroom teachers in demonstrating how 
. to use audiovisual material s^and-'equfipment 

^HeJ|)ing classroom teachers and ftudents with the production of 
^"^simple* teaching materials' . 
Photographing sjgnigicant school activities* ^ 
Assisting classroom teachers in planning field trips 
Producing audiovisual materials for the classroom • * ^ 

Assisting irT producing radio programs. (cpjnitiercial f§tations).,. 
Assisting in producing televisip programs (commerciaji stations) 

, Directing school -p'pSra ted radio station c 

' Directing school -operated television station 

Others: 1 ' V 7 • • 

Assistance in planning and equipping school buildings-fpr audio- 
visual usp ' • 
Research v/ork * \ , 
Training of building coordinators » 
Audiovisual pubTic delations work (National Education Association, 
1955,^p. 10.0). 

\ Brown summar^izes the function of the Learning Resource Center as 



follows: 

, The Learning Center is based on the premise thsit learning is its 
. true focus, but^it is also based on other premises or assumptions. 
One of these is the change frpm storage to service - materials 
out - service in. Another is. that the teacher will manage the learn 
ing of the student and the learning center will make its contribu- 
,tion by offering materials and services which will facilitate learn- 
ing. Another assumption is that although the student is responsible 
for mofe of his own learning, the school is ultimately responsible 
for the student*s success or failure • . • Another explicit premise 
is that the Learning Center as a .service is a function or process 
rat-fier than.a thing or a place (Brown, 1967, p. 6). 

w^^*^^ — ^fctniiam Trow sounds a note of caution in relation to teacher and^ 

technologyjt 
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The new-medV will hot- be particularly effective so long as they 
remain mere, adjuncts, an intrusion, a fifth wheel of the educa- 
tional conveyance. The new parts need to be integrated into a 
man-machine sy$tem» and this requires clearcut readjustments in 
organization and procedure . » . The educational technologist 
envisiTons, not machine produced robots ^ but a smoothly functioning 
system in which the several processes it employs are all operating 
to turn out its" product - and that prodijct is educated people 
(Trow, 1969, pp. 86-88).- 

In the above case, media is not given its proper place in the 
instructional propess and. |that inh'i bits thd media fbm achieving its maxi- 
mum potential. Another hazard, is bringing in media just for the sake of 
nove^'ty or because 'others have it. Alan Green has put it as follows: 

, _ I think* frequently we design facilities to accommodate the hardware. 
In vj-siting colleges and universities in various' parts of the coun- 
try.^'see an unfortunate rush to get on the bandwagon and build 
facilities ^nd buy TV projectors and' install student response sys- 
tems because ilis the thing to do, even though they don't utilize . 
them effectively or at all. We are building the spaces- to accom- 
modate the hardware rather than the students (Green, 1969, p. 35). 

Organization and Management of Learning Resource Center 

' — Jfr functional Learning Resource Center requires staff vn sufficient 

number and with ? variety of competencies. The professional staff provides 

teachers and students with a wide variety of services as mentioned earlier. 

Xarlton'Erickson has developed six broad principles for organizing 

media service 'programs: 

K The work 6r organizing and developing instructional media 

services will jDroceed most effectively under specialized, cen- 
tralized leadership, working coordinately with other curriculum 
personnel and under adequate system-wide financial support for 
auxiliary staff, ecjuipmenl, materials, and facilities, 
y '2V Media material'^ and equipment should be easily accessible to 

teachers at the time they ar^^ needed in an appropriate environ- 
ment. 

3» Instructional media equipment should be made available to 
teachers with a minimum jnconvenience and distraction. 

4. The instructional media *serv ice program s:hould include a variety 
* of materials for teachers. 

5. The instructional media service program should provide for the 



continuous, effective in-service growth of teachers in acdord^ 
ance with their needs. " - ' . ; * 

f^rovisions for <city\dde instructional media services ntied to 
be based .on coatinous long-term planning. (Erickson, 1968, p. 22) 

Generally, the district media pr:ogram,pr()viides the use of a variety 

of print and non-print .instructional material for the student and teachers 

of \the entire district. This /is done at three levels: 

1.- the classroom j€pl ^ ' 

the school media tenter* level r ■ ^ 
' ' s •• 

I n ' . ■ 

3. the district med^-ff -center level . . 

This^ arrangement presupposes that a variety pf media must be as readily 

avaflable to the learner as is economically and logistically possible. 

/ ^ ■ ; ' 

These services can be offered only through competent personnel . 

. ' . . . ' 

To' manage a Learning Resource Center at the district leyel, the following 

categories of pen-sonnel are needed. (Again, the appointment of one or 

njore of. these personnel is based on the economic and logistic feasibility 

of the district.)' The following are suggestive an|,jot prescriptive: 

1. Media Director 

2. Printing and Duplicating Specia-list 

3. Audio ^ecialist • - ^ 

4. Video Specialist ^ ^ 

5. Graphic Production Specialist . 

6. Transparency Production Specialist 
/• Cataloging and Processing Specialist 

Q. Equipment Servicing Specialist "^^^^ 
9* In-service Training Specialist 
TO. Clerical Personnel >\ 
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Media D1r6ct6r 

A media director is the manager of .district media services and co- 
ordi nates the activities with the curricuTar director. As suggested^in 



the "Guidelines for Instructiqnal Services Programs," the responsibilities 

V 

of a media director are ennumerated a-s follows'^ 

a. Serves as the director^ coordinator and manager\f the district* 

' me4ia services and works closely with the curriculum director, 
b* Plan^/and develops n\edia programs for the school district and 
reconinends pri^orities for med\a services i 
, c* Assumes'^supervisory responsibility for selecting, procurring, 
distributing, cataloging, inventorying, and retrieving instruc- 
tional raaterials and/related equipment. - 
, . d. Makes information. if^egarding the locating and obtailiing of media 
. ^ available to teachers, administrators, and supervisory personnel 
e.. Motiva^tes, other personnel towards optimum use of instructional 
media and^Wor^ks to improve' the physical environment^for media 
utilization. 

t. Works co-operatively with the curricular director, specialists 
and other school personnel in planning the instructional and 
in-service programs for the district, and is represented oh 
all curriculum committees. 

gt Submits proposals for innovative programs. 

h. Formulates an annual media budget for the district and capital 
.budget involving met^ija equipment and facilities. 

i. Oversees the operation and services of the district media 
center ^nd the personnel assigned thereto. 

j.' Assumes re;^ponsibility'for district medi$ production seryipes 
including television programs^ museum, and audiovisual m|^^rials 
as well as study guides necessary for their, proper and full , 
utilization. * • 
. k. Serves as a consultant in the design, renovation and operation ' 
of media centers and other facilities where media utilization 
is a consideration. 

1. Assist In the "evaluation of media programs at building and dis- 
trict levels*^ . >^ 

m. Evaluates new technological developments and interprets research 
in terms of their probable effects upon the district instruc?^ 
•'tional program. ^ * 

Hr Interprets the media program to school administrator and the 

community. \ 
.0. Maintains liason^v/»ith other district superviSpry staff and with 
regional , ^tateTnd national media personnel (Guidelines for ' 
Instructional Media Services, 1970, p. 48)» 
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Carlton Erickson identified several components of .the media program 



directory's role: 



^ K The Media Program' Director as a Leader - . 

^ The Media Program .Director ^as an Educator ■ 

3.. The Med.fa Program Director as an Executive 

4» The Media Program Director as- a Supervisor and Consultant 

5. * The Media Program Director as a Technological Expert 

The Media^ Program Director as ah Equipment Technician 
(Erickson, 1968\ p/22). 

* Francis Noel states the following general duties of the Director 

and his professional assistants: • ' " - .> . . 

The Director and his professional assistants should be r^fesponsible 
for or.shar^ leadership in the followjng areas: 

1. Evaluation and. selection of materials and equipment 

2. Supprvii?ion^of all aspects of utilization within schools 
'3. Consultation services to teachers, principals, supervisors, 

audio-visual coordinators, architects^'and outside agencies 
i on problems-and activities in audio-visual education ^ ^ 

4. u In-service education jDrograms for school personnel I 

5. Experimentation and itesearch on evaluation, uses-of-^aterials,. 
and needs for fulure procluction . \ 

6. Interpretation of schaal*s program, including audio-visual 
education, to the school personnel and to the pubtic > 

7. Production of s'pecial curricuVim materials (Noel,-1949i p» .19^. 

Wilber Jones,, in his doctoral study, identified 32 practices common^' 
to media directors in 112 programs throughout the U,S.A. : 

1. Is clerical or technical help provided for: Keep^ing all equip- 
/ ment and-^materials readily accessible to all teachers,?^ 

2. 'Periodic inventories of equipment and matefials?^ 

3. Do you prepare reports for the administration on the status and 
needs of^udio-visual services? 

' 4. Do youqnvolve teachers in the actual selection of materials and 
'ej^ipmem)? . 
5. Is clerical or technical hSlp provided for: Keeping teachers . 
informed of n^w acquisitions, materials, !film confirmations, 
and pending equipment purchases? ' 
6* Regular checking of equipment and materials to determine that . 

all items are serviceable and in working order? • ' 

7. Maintaining records on equipment usage and costs? 
8^ Do you serve your superintendent or principal as an audio-visual 
^consultant or advisor on matters of: Specifications of material 
''and equipment? ' ' „ ^ 

5. If you provide facilities and/or opportunities for in-servijsd 
^ training for teachers, do, you: Lend assistance tn locating*^ 
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source materials? {e*g., film catalogs, index of fneS^films, 
etc?) ^3 , ' . 

10» Is cleMcal or technical help provided for: Classifying and 
. cataloging a wide variety of materials for teachers? 

.lU Making minor repkirs, servicing or ^replacement of ^part^? 

12. Po you utilize any-tJt the following! ' Training opportunities 
for teachers, pupils, and technica-l personnel in the operation 
and care of equipnfent? / 

13. Do you. provide facilities and consullative services to teachers 
and/or pupils in: Arranginq-preview sessions for films, film- 
stfips, etCr? 

14. Do you provide for the acquisition of* free and rental mater- 
^ials for teachers? , 

15. Do you serve your superintendent or principal ^s;an audio- 
visual c6nsultant or advisor on matters of: Improving physi- 
cal facilities of classrooms in terms of: Acoustics, light 
control , ,room\darkei^ing or ventilatio^n? 

16. Repairing and/^br servicing of equipment? 

17. Do you involve teachers in establishing criteria ^r the selec- 
tion of audic^^visual materials and equipment?. , . 

18. Is clerical or technical help provided .for: Preparing handbooks 
^ for teachers which describe the services of the Center? 

19. Do you provide equipment and materials for special classes such 
as: Foreign language departments? 

20. Do yoit serve your superintendent or .principal as an audio- 
visual ^(insultant or- advisor on matters of: Providing infor- 
matipn abogt equipment ratios and/or ^-standards?. ^ 

21. Do you provide equipment and niateriafls for speciaT^S^asses such 
as: Special education classes? (e.gv,^ Retarded or slow 
learners?) 

22. Do you make available an extensive selection ^of audio-visual ^ 
books and^agazjnes as a pnofessiona-1 library for teachers and 
other personnel? * • \^ ^ ^ . 

23. Do you provide facilities aria consultative assistance to 
teachers and/or pupils in: Planning the utilization of ma- 
terials and equipment? 

24. Is Clerical or technical help provided for: Regular checking 
of sources of indexes of enrichment materials? 

25. Do you provide student operators for equipment operatiop in 

(the classrooms? . , 
^Do you serve your superintendent .or principal as an audio- 
visual consultant or advisor on matters of: Curriculum re- 
*.^ision and development? J \ 

27. If you provide facilities and opportunities for the audio- 
visual in-service training for teachers, do you utilize apy 
of the following: Demonstrations on preparation and uses of 
materials? 

28. Do you provide facilities and consultative assistance to 
teachers and/or pupils in: Arranging demonstrations and/or 
doing demonstration teachiiig when invited? 

29. Do you devote a major portion of your time encouraging and 
stimulating teachers to develop a high degree of audio- 
visual competencies? ? 
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30. If you provide 'facilities ^nd opportunities for the audio- 
visual in-service training for tfeachers, do you utilize any 
of the following; Individual conferences w^ith teachers* on 

• audio-visual problems? 

31. Do yoii provide publicity through appropriates, media about the 
activities and "services of the audio-visual center? Si--. 

32. Do you provide facilities and consultative assistance to 

, * ' teachers and/or pupils in: Preparation and production of 

• • ^ . audio-visual material^? (Jones, 1949, p, 194). 

Members of the Oregon Audio-Visual Association analyzed the duties 

of directors of instructional materials centers as follows: 1 'K)' 

1 • Administrative- 

a. Organize iincl maintain a. central "Instructional Materials 

Center," serving all the schools witfvtn the district 
bv Supervise theorganization atid' operation of the materials 

prtfgram wiiliTn^he separate schools 

• c, Administe»( this progranK within. the assistance of the J 

coordinator ' \ ' - 

/ Determine the equipment and materials needs of the schools 

'v^ , and determine what it will cost to fill these needs 

e/- Keeps reports and records of materia-ls, equipment, and 

their use * 

f, Scflect and pufchase new-materials, withvthe help of 
^ teacher committees 

g. Select and'purchase new equipment, with teacher and 
tephnical^ assistance ^ » ■ ' 

"h.. Organize and administer an efficient circulation service 
U Promote public relations leading to an understanding of 

and% support of tbe program ' * . . ■ 
j. M,^ke reports" to the school administration concerning the 

operation and the needs of the program 

2, Supervisory - . . 

a. Supervise, throug^H^he coordinators, the operation of 1;he 

program in the i'ljdjvidual schQol , ' 

. b. Plari^and carry on an in-service teacher training program 

througff^ V 

(1) Conferences . ^ ^ , ^ ' 

(2) Staff meetings \ / .-^ 

(3) Noncredit classes and training sessions 

(4) Extension (credit) classes 

(5) Demonstrations, previews, auditions 

(6) Inter^ a^d intra-schoo| visitations 

Confer with Teachers regarding utilization of materials 
d. Visit classVooms - 

Issue bulletins giving information on availability and 
^ use of materia^ls and equipment 

-* f^ Organize and make available a handbook giying information 
on the "Community^ Resources" available for educatJjonal use 
Tn^in teacher^^to produce certain teaching aids 



3. Advisory , ' , 

a. Confer with administrators: in the planning of new build- 
ings and the remodeling of old -structures 
• Assist in curriculuin .pl anning 

c. AdVise administrators, supervisors, and curriculum 
specialisfs in the selecp'on and use of equipment and 
materials f^r their work " r 

4. Techn.ital . " " 

a. Organize ^and-tnaintain a library af materials (books, „ 

• records, pTi^ktiires, motion-pictures, filmstrips, -slides,, 
exhibit materials, etc.) .js - / . 

b. Repair and maintain equipment and materials 

c. Produce or supervise production o-P certain materials 

V " ; (slides, exhibits, recordings", photSgr.aphs, motion pic- 
tures, radio programs, etc.) ■■ ■ 
'd. Train teachers; and students In the operation of equipment 
«(0.regon Audio-Visua'T Associatioa, 1952, p, 23) 
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LeRoy Lindeman conduced ^^a survey of sel'ected public school and 
University media experts as jury members, to cons-truct a rank order list- 
ing of nineteen items. Though we may not agree with the rank order- of the 
items, the items themselve^s, known as Utah State Board of Education Survey 
list, do give us an idea-c^f the basic duties of the media director: 

1. Promoting, in-^ervicei teacher education. 1 

2. Supervising and coordinating district A-V committee and super- 
vising schoot A-V personnel. ^ 

3. Supervising the selection of A-V materials and equipment. 

4. Co-operating with school architects on the functional planning 
of new buildings^ and remodeling of old. 

5. Serving as a specialist in nis field. 

. 6. Organizing* a department or center of audio-visual materials, 

7. Keeping in touch with sources of new materials. 

. 8. Preparing and supervising the expendi;ture of a budget. 

' 9. Maintaining the district A-V library. 

10. Consulting with teachers regarding Utilization of materials. • 

tl. Consulting with teachers regarding Specific needs. 

12. Issuing bulletins, newsletters, and information on A-V mater- 

. ials, etc. ^ ^ 

^ 13» Establishing minimum standSrds for equtpmen;^.* 

14. Clai^sifying and cataloging materials. 

• V5. Circulating materials and equipment. • 

16. Visiting schools* \ ^ . 

17* Prgducing^^ materials such as slides, film-strips, charts, model 
etc* • » > > 

. 18* Promoting public relations. 

19. Repairing and maintaining materials and equipment (Liridman, 19i 



•In 1961, an Okoboji Audiovisual Leadership Conference list of 

duties and responsibilities was "prepared by the participants and wasjater 

reported. by- Lewis, The list reads: , •■ • 

U Be.di.reptly ih^lved in curriculum planning. 
* 2^^ Promote among veachersi administrators, school governing*^^ 

bodies, a*nd school, patrons the^ concept that -the use of. re- 
source materials in integral to instruction and not an'adjunct 
to be used when, time pEKmits. 
3. Establish an education^il climate suitable for the optimum 4jse 
) of iristryctional media and materials^ 
. 4. Devleop new measures for determining the effectiveness of in- 
structional materials ori sptecific appl ic^'tionsr 

5. ^^responsible tor evafeting emerging innovations for possible 
intro^luctioil into the learning .process .and for interpreting and 
promoting those innovations which can make a significant con- • 

^ '* „tribut.ibn.^ " * • 

6, Become involved in the .development of centra\l classification 
' ' ^systems that will permit rapid location of V^elated instruc- 
tional Inaterials for specific learning situations. 
Arrange for the /production of instructional materials which 
are. not readily available but are necessary for the instruc- 
tional pri)(^ram, and provide the incentive, training, and 

• ^ materials for production by teachers- and others. « . 

8. Provide consultation opportunities for^all t6ache)(;s, including 
teachers-inr^raining, to secure assistance in the use c^f new 
media and ^.materials in their lesson planning. / , 

9. Contribute to the improvement of methods of communicatlion 
within the profession on matters relative to 4:he emerging 
practices and innoyatfons, the. excl^angijig of ideas, and the 
establishing of liaison with outside agencies— the "clearing- 
house" idea. ' ' - 

10. Be involved in decision-making-activities on such nrStters as 
l)uilding-planning,' classroom design, etc., as they affect. the 
instructional materials program. , ' . 

11. Assume the leadership response bility for initiating programs 
or activities tihatwill bring ciBout needed improvements and - 
innbvations. ' \ ,( ' - 

12. Develop and implement instructional' systems involving automa- 
tion approaches to expedite free flow of information and;ideas 
(communications center, learning laboratories, random access 
devices, etc.). - - ^ 

* 13^ Ma'ke use of research results^ - * 
14* Provide a variety of well-selected instructional materials and 
equipment, easily accessible for use by teachers and pupila^ 
and give encouragement and/or administrative support for tne 
effective use of these materials (Lewis, 1961, pp. 16-17)^ ^ 
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Media, Specialist ' \' . ' • I' 

The various, media-specialists usually work in the center or are 
as.signed to various buildings or satellite centers. They should function 
in^the following manner prescribed by ALA/NEA* The media-specialist imple- 
ments, the ^edia progf^ajii by: , .^ J 

Serving as instructional resource consultants and materials 
specialists, to teachers and students 

Selecting materials for the media center and its program 

Making all materials easily accessible to 5-tudents and, teachers 

Assisting teachers, students, and technicians to produce materials 
which supplement those available through other channels 

Working With teachers in curriculum planning 
'! ' Working' with teaphens to design, instructional exoeriences 
s Teachinrf the- effective use of'media to members or the faculty 

Assuming responsibility ^or, providing. instruction .in the use of 

• the media center and its resources *;that is correlated with the 
currfcy^lum and that is educationally sounjd. Although most of 
\ , this instruction will be done with individual students in the 

media center, some can be presented by teachers -and media special- 
, , ists.in the* center or in the classroiJtn, with the size of -th0 group 

to be, instructed determined by, teaching and learning needs. 

Assisting children and young people to develop competency in listen- 
ing, viewing, and reading skills 

Helping* students to develop good study habits* to acquire indepen- - 
dence in learning, and to gain*skill in the techniques of inquiry 
• and cr^iti'cal evaluation ' * ' 

Guiding students to develop desirable reading, viewing, and listen- 
ing ptatterns, attitudes, and appreciations^ 

Providing teachers with pertinent information regarding students'^^^^ 
progress, problems, and achievements, as observed in the media 
center • • 

Acting as resource persons .in the classrooms when requested bv)the 
teachers . - Y 

. Serving on teaching teams. .The activij/les^ of the mecM-a-^^ec^list 

' include acting as a resource consultant Yor teachers, designing 
media and working directly with the students in tqeir selectiort 
and evaluation of materials and in their^ research aTid^Qth^^ 
activities. Where the size of^ the media'^taff permits^The media 
specialist would be a full-timfe member of the teaching team ' 

Making available to the, faculty, through the resources of the pro- 
fessional collection, information about recent developments in 
curricular 'subject areas and in the geneiral field of education. 

Supplying information to teachers on available inservice workshops 
and courses, professional meetings, and /educational resources of 
the community (Standards for Instructional Media,' pp. 8-9). 



Clerical Personnel (Technical and Para-proTesstpnals) 

The clerical personnel /orm supportive services and help In the 
smooth running of the center. They help in typing, checking t|ie material 
in and out, correspondence,* and general office routine work. 

In this chapter an ^ttem^t is made to identify and locate the exper- 
iences of developed countries in developing a plan and program for Learning 
Resource Centers as a tool to help some of their educational problems. They 
can be summarized as: . • 

!• Mass media and technology have acted as catalytic agents ^in the process 

of change in the field of education. ^ \ ^ - ' 

Z. The professionals in the field are ^low in developing a point of viey/ ^ 
' or position. 

3. Today's classrooms are becoming more complex and are under a- great pres- 

. sut^e to change. 
'4^. The classroom teacher cannot do the job alone. 

5. Education is a creative process and should attempt to develop various 
desirable skills in pupils through the intertwlion of pupils, teachers, 
and curriculum, 

6. Learning Resource Centers play a vital role in this entire process and 
in educating for quality education ^ . 

7. Learning Resource. Centers bear different names, but the main purpose 
. is the organizing and providing leadership for makincf in§,truct;ional 

materials available for individual student growth. ^ 

8. The availability of a variety of materials gives the student and 
teacher a wide range of choice from which to select the one best suited 
for the purpose. 
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9* The philosophy of- a Learning Resource Center is one of "service" to 
student and teacher^ • ' ' 

10. The Learning Resource Center can centralize the location of procure- 
ment and control of instructional media §uch th^t maximum use of the 
• materials without unnecessary duplication dan be achieved • 

IK School centers, District centers and Regional centers are establishefl 
to facilitate the use o^ instructional resources* 

12» The Learning Resource Copter is used for various purposes* depending 
upon the^needs and imagination of students and teachers, 

}3f The Learning Resource Center provides a variety of services to^udents 
ar\d teachers* - ' 

14* To provide adequate service the Learning Resource Center should be 

properly staffed, organized and managed, so that it can provide leader- 
ship in the field.'. 

15. .Functions arid qualification^ of the Learning Resource Center personnel 
should be clear^ly* defined to be more effective and efficient* 

We have so far 'discussed basic facts about Zambia in Chapter II* 
Relevant literature was reviewed in Chapter III. In this chapter the ex- 
perience, organization and management of the Learning Resource Centers in 
developed countries are discussed. In the chapter that follows, a plan. and 
program, organization and management of Learning Resource Center ^r Zambia 
will be discussed. The moflel develops out of the materials enumerated in 
Chapter II, III, and IV- 



^ CHAPTER V 

Recoiwnendations Regarding Plan and Program of 
Proposed Model Learning Resource Center 

In Chapter U we. discussed some background information regarding 
Zambia^ In Chapter IV we discussed the plan and program of Learning Re- 
source Centers in developed countries. In this chapter we shall discuss 
the plan and program of a Learning Resource Center in Zambia. This will 
include the philosophy and purpose of the Learning Resource Center, the 
organizational pattern, the personnel needed to carry out the plati, their 
qualifications, suggestions regarding the physical needs, special require- 
ments of the Center, and the time line of events. 

Below are the recommendations that have grown out of the analysis 
of data in previoits^xhapters. Each recommendation will be discussed at 
length in the pages that follow: 

1. An effective organizational structure should be created at the national 
level . 

2. A provincial level implementing body be established. 

3. A school level committee be created as the "actual users" level body. 

4. A national level Learning Resource Center should be established. 

5. Physical facilities adequate for the programs of the National Learning 
Resource Center; should be constructed* / 

6. Provincial^Jevel Learning Resource Centers should be established. 
^ ?• School Media Centers should be established. 
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■8. Proposed time line^ 

A. developing country has many basic needs in various fields, such 
as agriculture, education., healtfji economy, produqtion, industry, etc^ In* 
this chapter, attention will be focused on education. In gvery developing 

country the, needs for educational information,' school curricula, more and. 

. * ' i 

qualified teachers are fundamental to the, growth' process • At one level 
students- need simple, direct, applicable materials to improve quality of 
their output* At still other level, teachers require a di^erent range of 
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material* School principals have information needs to bd^atisfied. As ^ 

^Oohn SewelV pats it, ' 

To install, initiate, encourage, train, teach and transf^T informa- 
tion in a country with limited means and talents is one of *the 
-major problem areas, slewing down and hindering LDC (Less Developed 
Country) expectations* 

V 

Information which shapes, our future hdlds high regard for instruc- 
tions to^1I levels— from "how to build a compost pit" to mathe- ^ 
matics involved for the development of a nuclear reactor. 

* 

"Information" *is an all embracing term. One of its specifics, and ' 
one of the most importance to the development process is "Instruc- 
tion." This word implies a communication between a teacher and a 
learner, and it invclveS an extremely wide range of objectives. 
For the teacher may be an individual , *a profession, an institution 
or whatever; and the "learner" is an expandable term which may be 
a farmer^ a mechanic, a -surgeon, a flight eng.ineerr-anyone who 
" has to study lessons and techniques to be able to be conversant with 

or capable of performing his calling, his trade or his profession'; 
. or to fit him into society a{)OUt hirfi through educative process ^ 
(Sewell, 1972, p. 18). | V_ 

# \ . 

Education for a developing country, therefore, is a basic need. 

» \* 

It helps the process of development. Zambia » as we hav^' discussed in 
Chapter II, is a developing country, facing an acute shortage of qualified 
teachers to te?ich its ever increasing stud6nt populati^on^. It is struggling 
to improve the process of education so that children learn better in a 
shorter period. It is trying to develop its own curriculum and experienc- 
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ing shortage of books and other software. As John Scv/ell also stated: ' 

But in the LDCs. (Less Developed, Country) , formal teaching^ if exis- 
tent at all, evolves from, a difficult and painful struggle and is 
* heavj^ v/eighted in. the private sector.* First, the shortage of 
scholJl facilities, the shortage of school teachers, the lack of 
school books, blackboards, v/riting mater|al, naps, globes, charts 
' . ^ -rtheseJiave to be built, trained, garnered, produced in sittjations 
where available funds fon^^such purposes must vie with priorities 
in other areas. Yet, expedience has proved over and over again 
that once a glint of liqht fs^ sighted through the door of knowledge 
an overpov/ering thirst for education ensues, and the door somehow . 
is made to open wider (Sewell, .1972, p. 18), 

^he.^docjri^as been widened in Za/bia and the glint of light is 

sighted, as a result of President Kenneth Kaunda^s assurances to his peo- 

All our people are going to be, given equal^oppqrtunitiesytTo tre^in 
- for various jobs and then they will* be able to compete^i merit 
(Phiri, 1964, p. 5). 

After independence, the government attempted to^^j^i^i'l i* 
sources at its cpnr.mand" and all the possible outside resources it could 
muster to achieve this goal. A mention of this was made earlier, in 
Chapter II. The main idea was to maximize the .opportunities ^f Zambian 
youth to be exposed to various experiences and be prepared to accept re- 
sponsible positions which were at the time being occupied by expatriates. 
Dr. Kaunda made this clear in .his statement: 

We have started on providing these opportunities both as a party 
and as government. With the advent of self government these will 
be increased so that none of, our people can complain about the 
opportunities not being available (Phiri, 1964, p. 5)., 

.The President wa^^ec^fic when' he thought of the above mentioned 

problems and programs. From Dr. Kaunda^s Speeches and Writings, Richard 

Hall presented this brief extract: 

With a rapidly increasing population we have a very high proportion 
> of young people and when v/e think about the general welfare and 

improvement of the country, we are thinking mainly of the younger 
' age group (Hall, 1965, p. 81). 
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With the advent of independence in Zambia, as discussed in Chapter 
II» primary emphasis is put on education, the younger age group, and their 
needs. The investigator is a|^tempting to suggest the establishment of an 
institution— the Learning Resource Center, which can facilitate the process 
of educaj;ing: the 'younger age group.. This institution, once established, can 
also help the process of education in other demanding fields of the country, 
such as health, agriculture, industry, social education, etc, 

'As discussed earlier in "Trends and Problems^" p. 36', and Tables 

1-8 in Chapter II, Zambia has some specific problems in the field of edu- 

)> 

cation. These are: growing student population, dearth of qualified 
teachers, scarcity of suitable instructional material, need for professional 
and para-professionals to man the varijous stages of education process, etc. 
Keeping these in view, the following philosophic base for a Learning Re- 



/ 



source Center is generated. y 

Why a Learning Resource Center for Zambia? A Proposed PJjilosophic Base 

In Chapter III, while reviewingSiterature in the^f ield, some guide- 
line principles were Identified.^ In ChaWr IV, while discussing the ex- 
perience of developed countries in the iinplementation of programs of 
Learning Resource Centers, some more guidance regarding philosophy, purpose, 
plan and program was available. Based on these pieces of information and 
guidance, the following proposed philosophic base for a Learning 'Resource 
Center for Zambia is developed. 

To facilitate communication of ideas: 

Education is a cre^jtive process,, designed to develop desirable 
intellectual, physical, and social skills* The needs of the youth of in- 
dependent Zambia have changed. They not only need to learn skills of read- 
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ing, computatipfii observing, listening and social interaction, but also to 
develop a spirit of inquiry^ self -motivation, selfrd'iscipline and self- 
evaluation. They should be able to communicate ideas with their fellow * 
'Zambians. A learning Resource Center can help achieve this.-- 

To provid^ quality education: ^-'^^ 

Properly designed instruction, cor/tinuously, selected and evaluated 

media facilities, software and hardware can shape' the learning environi|ept 

and help nationalize it. This can be facilitated througji establishing a 

Learning Resource Center^ Thi^ center, through the use/of modern technology 

can provide quality education in the school system^ it services • Various 

researchers iri the field of instructional technology have proved beyond 

doubt that carefully planned use of the technology fabilitates the learndng 

process \ * * 

Given a reasonably favorable situation, a pupil will learn, NvRpm 
any medium—television, radio, programmed instruction, films, 
i^ilmstrips, tape recordings, or others^ This lias been d-emonstrated 
by hundreds' of experiments (Schramm, et al., 1^.67). 

To red^.'ce the cost of quality education: 

Quality education is expensive, but nothing' is more costly than 
waste of human resources. Poorly educated students represent a los's of 
potential talents for a nation. The Learning Resource Center can help 
make maximum use of existing resources to bring the cost of quality educa- 

tion down. \ '* . 

\ 

To individualize instruction; \ - 

Students learn and progress at their own pace. No two are the same. 
In traditional teaching, these facts, even though known, cannot adequately 
be taken into consideration. If the new teacher is prepared to handle dif- 
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ferent instructional techniques and material, a broader range of learner's 
individual differences can be accommodated. In addition, greater interest 
in learning can be developed. The Le^arning Resource Center can""help-the 
practicing teacheV to ra^ister various instructional strategies and develop 
their competencies to handle various multi -media instructional material 
and equipment in a way that w^ll benefit his learners. He can really 
become the manager of learning, by making available many materials in a 
variety of formats to suit the specif ic>;^dividual needs of the learner. 

To update instructorfs: ^ . , * • - 

The Learning Resource Center is a service in the cause of education. 
It can provide new ideas, can keep educators abreast of new developments, 
can support and supplement allied educational^ services; 

To produce instructional material: 

The Learning Resource Center can flUi^de, help and produce new in- 
structional material suited to the specific needs of the learne/s. The new 
instructional material so produced can reflect the life and culture of 
Zambia. It can be more effective j)ecause it has been developed out of the 
felt needs of the educational process* 

r 

To evaluate^and validate instruptional material: 

The Learning Resource Center can evaluate, redesign and produce 
relevant and validated instructional materials for extended use,. 

To centraTize the purchase of instructldnal materials: 

The Learning Resource Center can create a system that can central- 
ize the procurement and control of instructional material, so that they are 
readily available. This will make the process faster and more economical 
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as more pieces of software and hardware are brought at the same time. 

To maintain the instructional materials: - '' 

The Learning Resource Center can also maintain these materials so 
as to extend the jr useful life while keeping them in continuous use and 
providing considerable economic benefit. * * , ^ . ' 

While assuming leadership in the field of instruction, the Learn- 
«ing Resource Cente*" in Zambia should also function .as an integral part of 
the education process in general, and. teacher educatio)) programs in parti''^ 
cular, serving the pre-service and in-service teacher training ne*eds of 
the country. Such a, center can also help the community in health^ educiati on, 

I. ■ » 

social education, agricultural education, industrial training, etc. 

What a Learning Resource Center Can Do for Zambia? Functions 

In an environmental context discussed earlier*, what can a Learning 

Resource Center, do for the education of the young in Zambia? As stated in 

Chapter II, the number of school-going population is, increasing'. Enrollment 

in schools is a,lways on the increase. In Chapter II, Chart I presented the 

projected enrollment for the country. ^With that projected enrol Imej^t 

through 1978, Tables 1 and 5 in Chapter II showed the projected need for 

teachers to teach that growing number of Zambian youth. We have shoWn jV 

the above mentioned tables the number of Zambian teachers that must be 

added to resolve the sit>jation. Even af^ter the few teacher education pro- 

. . '■ ./ » . ■ 

jects going on at the moment, the country will not be self-sufficient in 

the near future, so far as ihe preparation of Zambian teachers are concerned. 
For up<fating Zambian teacher: In-service trairting: 



The Learning- Resource Center can -be pf a great help in bringing 
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the Zambian teachers up-to-date regarding the .newer material, hardware and 

softv/are and the latest. techniques tried out elsewhere in Zambia and/or 

in the world, .It can also'help them develop competencies and skills to 

handle problems developing in. the classroom situation wjth ease, through 

s 

the lise of a multi^nedia or internrtiedia approaches. It can also bring to 
them various experiments tried out in other schools of Zambia and thus, , 
can serve as arv information dissemination and catalytic agency^ 

For pre-servica training of teachers: ^ 

The Learning Resource Center can hel-p in'the pre-service training 
of teachers by exposing them to and equiping them with the latest instruc- 
tional materials. It can develop in them a .competency to handle individ- 
ual differences in the classroom through mastering a multi-media approach 
to facilitate the use of various strategies in individual and 'group learn- 
ing situations. The teacher Will move into the field with an. assurance 
that there is an organization to help keep him abreast of the latest de- 
velopments in the field of education and to guide him in his specific needs 
of teaching a particular group of students. This will increase his confi- 
dence and thus ensure .confident, better teaching. r' 

For orienting, untrained, new teachers: 

^This Learning Resource Center should also take the responsibility 
of developing new orientation programs for training of new teachers who 
are not trained and are-going to face the classroom situation for the 
first time in. their lives. This program should be geared toward orienting 
these, new teachers in the classroom experience, giving them a'Veel of the 
classroom situation b'efore they actually start teaching in the school. 
If the programs are functionally developed, the center can be a great 
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help in the acute and growing problem of preparing Zambian teachers for 
Za"mbia» . . ^ \ 

* For facilitating i>istruction:' ■ . * . " ■ 

, ' - I 

. Not only in the training of teachers, but, with its resources and 

faciliti,esi the center can be a great help in the instructional development 

in' the country. ,This can be done by organizing couVses and seminars in 

instructional develppmen^t. 

For curriculum development: '\ • 

Curriculum development -[s another area where the center can have a 
positive influence. Its resources iand staff can give specific guidance and 
suggestions in curriculum development. Zambia today is faced with that 
pro^lei^i of developing curriculum suited to the country's specific needs and 
reflecting its own culture. The center can be of great help in that en- 
deavor , 

For centralizing the purchase of compatible in struct iional material: 

• In any country, where each educational institution is free to make 
"its, own purchases" of software and hardmre,. it is -very likely that institu- 
tions jdo not usually compare notes. The investigator has seen instances, 
even in developed countries, when two institutions of the same school dis- 
trict have bought" two pieces of expensive equipment that are not compatible 

* • 

resulting in a program produced on (^ejjj}jj>-which could not be utilized on 
the other unit. This must be avoided, especially in developing countries 
where wastage of money cannot\e tolerated. The center can also take care 
of the incompatibility by developing, guidelines regarding the purchase of 
such equipment. Also, by the centralization of all purchases, the country 



can acquire the best equipment at a very competitive price ^ 

For better maintenance of instructional material: 

The investigator has also seen jn a developing country > various 
* pieces of one type of equipment, but different malces and models^ Conse- 
quently, the country had to maintain a very large inventory of spar| parts* 
This made it difficult to maintai^n :the equipment/ As^ a resul^t, many pieces 
of equipment, for which the country had spent hard earned foreign currency, 
were lying idle and no longer contributing to the educational development 
of the nation* Combs and Tiffin, in their stucjy found: 

While working in Ghana the authors discovered that the biggest 
single problem affecting the utilization of educational' television 
was the high rate at which receivers broke. down. Two academic 
- • years after installation only two out of hundred receivers had ^ 

survived without major breakdown (Combes & Tiffin, 1969, pp. 309-11) 

For maximum '.utilization: . 

If the material and equipment are stored and maintained in one 
place, they will be easily accessible for maximum utilization. The country 
will pe able to make optimum use of every Kwacha spent. 

For evaluating and adapting instructional material: ^ 

This center with its expert resources can help* evaluate new instruc- 
tional materials and systems, equipment and programs, and consequently im- 
prove them* It can also acquire foreign materials and adapt them to suit 

local conditions and requirements. 

' » * * 

For production of material sjjited to the needs and culture of the country: 

,One of, the most important needs of a developing nation is that of 

instructional materials suited to its own cultural background, its own 

vocabulary and depicting instances from its own daily life* Since demand 
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for such material is generally small, commercial firms tend to produce 
those that can be used inliSre than one country. This material, however, 
creates the problems mentioned earlier; thatis^ they are inappropriate 
for the "needs of a specific country or culture • 

With the help of teachers of the country, the Learning Resource 
Center in Zambia could produce material that depicts Zambian background 
and its culture^ Thus, it will be more suitable to the specific needs 
of the leVner. Such material could be developed, tested, corrected and 
mass-producfed .at th^ center to serve the unique needs of the country. 

For improvisation of instructional material : 

Instructional materia.^ could be improvised or prototypes prepared, 
so that schools could use these material readily. Zambia could get iriore 
value for its expenditure by avoiding the penalties of foreign exchange. 
In addition, local talents could be utilized^and maintained. Thus, the 
center *could play a very important and vital role in making the country 
self-sufficient and independent in such crucial needs as well as save on for- 
eign exch|['nge. Materials produced at such, a center could be graphics, pro- 
jectables or done through various printing techniques such as silk-screen 
printing. Silk-screen prTl>ting is less expensive on small production and 
its ancillary denljinds are low. , « 

For special care in storage artd retrieval: 

In the tropics a very important aspect is storing the equipment. 

Heat and humidity pan play havoc on optics, electronic equipment, and other 

sensitive material like photographic paper and films, /etc. Proper care in 
♦ 

these special situation^ can go a long way in lengthening, the life of ma- . 

* ' ■ ' / 

terials and equipment and ii^ saving the material. Over and above that. 
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the materials can be stored in the center in a way so that the needed 
materials are easily available. Persons specializing in storage and, re- , 
trieval sysltems can be' of great help in qlJick retrieval of the.material . 

If the retrieval system is defective, the whole program can be riiined. 

\ ■ . ' ■ 

Further, the center, with its experts in the field, -can guide schools and 

other institutions regarding the care, storage and retrieval systems of 

instructional materials. - j 

For the spread of new ideas: 

* 

Before a central organization, the center is in a better position 
to identify various new progrM and experiments that have been tried out 
in schools of the .country. Also, the center gets information regarding 
the latest ideas and -developments in the field. The center, then, is best 
equipped to spread the new .ideas. These new ideas can be disseminated in 
many ways: 

1. One way is through a bulletin, published periodically bringing out new 
ideas, experiments tried' out by teachers, latest information in the 

. field, recent additions in the center and many other things. ^-^..^ y 

2. "'The center can carry new ideas and models from one school to another 

through its mobile van and thus spread new ideas and facilitate change. 

3. . The center can also organize a visit of a group of teachers to other 

schools where new experiments and ideas have been tried out, thus 
breaking down initial hurdles to change. 

For effective maintenance: 

The center can also help facilitate the maximum utilization of in- 
structional equipment by having a mobile maintenance unit which can tour 
all parts of the country to maintain and repair equipment, thus assuring 
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minimum breakdown and maximum utjllzation.^ This process can be greatly 
facilitated" by ordering compatible equipent. 

In summary,- h$re are the purposes that a Learning Resource Center 
can "serve, if properly initiated, staffed and organized: 
r Updating ZamBian teachers: In-service training of teachers 

- Pre^sefvice training of teachers • " 

- Orienting untrained, new tea"chers " ' - 

- Facilitating instruction ' ♦ 

- Curriculum development"' ' 

- Centralizing purchase of instructional matqyial . -;\/ ' , 

- Better nmintenance of instruc'tional material < 

- MaKimum dtilization of instructional material 

- Evaluating and adapting instructional material 

-■Production^ of material suited tp. specific needs of the country / 

- Improvisation of instructional material 

» 

-'Special care, storage and retrieval of material 

- Spread of new ideas " . 

- Effective maintenance 

Based on^ principles developed in Chapter III and the experiences 
of developed countries discussed in Chapter IV» basic philosophy for a 
Learning Resource Center in Zambia was discussed in .the earlier part of 
this chapter* From that philosophy developed the purposes for the Learnii 
Resource Center and now are discussed below the various recommendations 
that should be implemented to achieve the above mentioned purposes-. 
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Recommendation 1. An Effective Organizational Structure Should Be Created 

(National Level) ■ ^ 

Developing countries have given a high priority to education as 

an agent of change and. hence, development. Most African governments, 

therefore, invest a relatively high proportion of their budgets in the 

development of human resources* But, there are some priorities: 

A crash program of university expansion can be effective only if 
the lower schools that feed into the universities*are also ex- 
panded, the opposite approach, a gradual upgrading and broadening! 
of the school system^from the botton .up implies a steady expan- 
sion in the number of ;qualified teachers. and it would take some 
twenty years before i1^ would produce top leVel scientists (The 
African Experience, p, 264). . ^ ' ' 

Thus, developing countries recognize the importance of education 

.and* are prepared to. spend for it also. But, the major problem for the 

continuity of ^progress remains in effective qr^jinizatlon. As Dr. Baikie 

puts it: \ ' ' \ ^ 

A discouraging aspect of media programmes in developing countries 
^ is that the life- of most of them is usually short or not organ- 
ized. In our enthusiasm to esta|>lish media programmes, we often 
forget to consider the important ingredient that would sustain 
the life of the programme without adequate initial planning. 
Among the. pre-requi sites for the success of 'the programme is good 
planning from the outset (Baikie, 1970, p. 8). ' 

Media programs, to be successful in Zambia, will have to be proper- 
ty established at three levels: 

1. National level , - ^ 

2. Provincial level 

3. School level 

Cttar't 1 below shows the t)eirarchial structure of the media com- 
X. . . . 

mittees proposed to be set up in Zambia. The National Committee will 

mainly be a policy making and central coordinating body. The policy 

will be executed by the Provincial Committee, and the School Coimittee 
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* win be the grass root level implementary one, / 

While forming committees Tor^ these various levels of media pro- 
grams, various factors should be kept in mind to make the committees, 
more effective. Developing countries are more prone to the power struc- 
ture and a consideration of this power s,tructure might greatly facili- . 
tate the process '(Chart 2). Dennis Rett has classified the following ^ 
factors: . ^ 

1. Authority factors—Those factors which authorize the establish 
ment and development of the progra*fii, 

2. Functional factors-tThose factors relating to the .client sys-^ 
tern and change agent t;hat affected the personnel, space, 
equipment and administirative structure necessary to carry out 
the program, . , _ 

3. Environmental factors— Those fsictors outside the client system 
-change agen structure relating to the general developmental 

. environment (Pett^ 1966), ^ 

""Any innovation to be accepted and to be able* to take root has to 
look into the power structure of the system. Education, being a state 
subject, it will be useful to take a look at the administrative structure 
in Zambia. Under "Organization and Adrjiinistration of Education" in 
Zambia in Chapter It, we discussed the^ administrative drganization of 
education in the country. This is graphically represented in Chart 2. 

Keeping the above factors i^ mind, the National level body may 
best b3; composed on the following influential functionaries: 

1, Education Minister or his representative (Permanent Secretary, Minis- 
try of Education) . • 

2, President of University of Zambia or his" representative 

3, Chief Inspector of ^Schools ' ' 
^4. Director of Instructional Television Program 

, Directors of Provincial Media C-enters 
6. Dean, College of Education, University of Zambia 
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7. Director of "School Broadcast Program 

8. Representative of Princtpals of Training Colleges 

9. Presidents of Federations of various Subject Teachers' Associations 
10. Director of the National Media Center 

». The Education -Minister is l^he final authority in educational 
matters for the country. If he is on the committee, or fs represented 
by some one he deputizes, e.g., Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Ediica- 
tion, his presence will facilitate many official processes and will im- 
part priority and worthwhileness to the program. . ^ 

'The President of the University of Zambia, or his representative, 
being in the process of education, knows the needs of the country. They 
can also be helpful in conductincj, research and provide efficient person- 
nel for the media program r 

The Chief Inspector of Schools is a person responsible for ef- 
ficiency of schools, revision of syllabi, and curriculum development. 
Hi^ being on the committae will be very useful in bringing to the Na- 
tional Committee the media Tieeds of the country^ 

Directors of Provincial Media Centers are the liason between the 
National level and the School, levels. They have to executfe the plan and 
program planned at the National Level, and they are in close contact with 
the schools. This will enable them to measure the effectiveness of the 
program and identify the needs of students, teachers, and^^hools. Also, 
they are in a better position to identify and locate local talents and 
experimentations carried out at the school and provincial levels. 

The Dean of the^ College of Education is responsible for the pre- 
service and in-service training of secondary school teachers. He knows 
the requirements, and he will be the person working in close cooperation 
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^with the Learning Resource Center. 

Principals of Primary and Secondary Teachers' Training Colleges, 
similarly, are responsible for the pre-tservice and iri-service training 
of their teachers, and they will also have to work in- close cooperatfon 
-with the Learning Resource Center. 

The'Xi rector of the Instrubtional Television Programs will have 
some useful input" in the pl.ernning of the Learning Resource Center, and 
the Learning Resource Center, when developed, might have something to 
offer to the Instructional Television Program* 

• Similarly, the Director of School Broadcast Programs will contri- 

bute some useful input and might reciprocatly benefit from the Learning 
Resource Center. 

Presidents of federation of subject teactiers* associations like 
the Science Teachers* Association, Social Studies Teachers*. Association, 
etc., are the practitioners in the field, and they know the exact re- 
quirements, problems, etc., for media programs in their respective sub- 
ject areas, and they will provide very important inputs and feedback. 

The director of the National Learning Resource Center is the 
central figure. He is a person who is^professionally competent in the 
field, and as such can help guide the planning and programs of the 
National Committee. He will be the person who can maintain continuity 
of action and thus should serve as the secretary to the National Committee. 

This National body will be responsible to steer the entire media 
program of the whole country. This committee will: 
^- Develop the rationale for the media program for the country 

- Identify the needs of the country and locate the resources 

- Encourage maximum utilization of existing resources 
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- Acquire needed- instructional material * = 

- Plan effective and efficient use of the instructional material 

While making, such recommendations the commit*Eee will have before 
it tl^e needs of the country; the specific requirements of the country; 
the ainount of resources available to, and in, the country; the appropriate- 
ness of the existfhg material; and, their compatibility for use on exist- 
ing equipment. ^ The committee will be responsible to see that optimum use 
is made of the existing resources and that v/hatever "money is spent, is 
spent judiciously. In shor^, this will be a policy making body for the 
entire instructional materials program of the nation. The "Office bearers 
^f the committee Be^ng very busy persons, this committee might meet semi- 

^ 4 * 

annually or quarterly. 

The National Committee might acquire extended consultation help 
from other* national or international organizations at the initial plan- 
ning silage and then occasional consultation to analyze and evaluate the 
ongoing'programs. 

Recommendation 2. A Provincial Level Implemeriting Body Be Established 
Again, an influential committee af this level will be useful in 
executing the program as envisaged by the National Committee. At the 
same time this committee will be very crucial because this committee, 
being in close contact with the actual users of the media program, will 
have some very important and useful feedback for the National Committee. 
This feedback will help the National Committee adjust emphasis in various 
programs in the light of the feedback. This will affect national policy 
and programs by adjusting the programs to the chpinging needs of the clien- 
tele. Keeping the factors discussed earlier in view, this committee should 
be, composed of the following people; ' 
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1. Chief Education Officer 

» 

2. President of Provincial Headmasters/ Principals Association , 

3. Presidents of . Provincial Subject Teachers Association 

4* Principals of the TeacherT^^raining Colleges in the Province 
5. Provincial Learning Resource Center Directory 

Tbe Chief .Education Officer of each Province is responsible to 
the Permanent Secretary,' Ministry of Education for tffeneral control, both 
the administrative and financial of all education 'in his area, and is a^ 

Zambian. ' . 

\ ' ' 1 

'The President of the Provincial Headmasters/Principals Associa- 

tion will give added strength to the media programs in th6 schools by hi 

being involved in the program. This will facilitate^ the use of media by 

teachers. t 

Presidents of the Provincial Subject Teachers AssociaitiJns will 
have useful input for the media program^ Their involvement will bring 
a positive influence to the media programs in the schools* 

Principals of Teacher Training 'Colleges, in the Province are inti 

« 

.mately involved in the pre-seryice and in-service teacher training and 
thus they will bring their input and be cooperatively involved in the 
provincial level committee. 

The director of the Provincial Learning Resource Center will be 
a professionally competent person and will be able to report to this 
committee that which transpired at the national level. He will also act 
as secretary to this Provincial committee. 

It will be the responsibility of this committee to see that all 
the requirements of the schools are met- New needs of the schools are 
Ipoked into in advance and appropriate me^asures taken to see that the 
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schools get their materials when they are ready to use them. This com- 

'mitteeiwill also be able to collect data on the usability, validity, 
appropriateness of the instructional material as they are tried out in 
the Classroom situation. This information should be passed on to the 
national, committee for making corresponding changes in the plans and 
programs, in the light of this field data. The Provincial committee, 
therefore, fs a very important link (interface) between the policy making 
body (National Committee) and the actual user. This committee should 
meet more frequently, (once a month/quarter) t6 transact the business 

•mentioned above, and be ready for the national committee. 

This committee can also invite teachers who have some creative 
ideas, who have improvised a technique or material, or created, an in- 
structional prototype, to take this worthwhile information to the Na- 
tional Committee for their information and appropriate action. For ex- 
ample, appropriate action may require a prototype to be tried out in 
other provinces before going into proiduction. The National Committee 
will have resources to facilitate this new idea ff^om a teacher in one 
province to be tried out by othef teachers in other provinces. Th^ 
teacher •should be given due credit, financial, professional, and/or 
moral, for his creative efforts. The center through the national 
steering committee can foster this exchange of new ideas. Also, such 
new ideas can be disseminated through a mobile van, which will camp at 
various schools and carry new ideas, new material, new equipment, etc., 

^to those schools/areas* 
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Recommendation 3, A School Level Committee Be Created as the Actual 

U^ers Lev6l Body 

The school level is the actual user level. All ^hat is done by 

the National and Provincia.l committees, the policy making body and the 

implementing boeyl^is for the actual user in the school— the student and 

I 

the teacher. . , ' 

There should be a small committee in every school, the Media 
committee, comprising the following; 
1« Principal of the school 

2, Various subject/department heads 

3, President bf the student body 

4, ' Media Coordinator of the school 

The principal of the school-Will be the final authority for the 
school, and his inclusion on the committee will facilitate the media utili 
zation process^ In the case of financial problems, he will hopefully 
find a solution. • 

Various subject , heads or department heads will be able to inte*- 
grate the media in the educatio»ial program of their subjects or depart- 
ments. They will also be able to bring back information regarding the 
effect of various medial their media needs, suggestions, etc., to this^i 
committee for transmission. These departmental heads will also bring 
to the committee various experiments, improvisations, prototypes, etc., 
tried out in their subject areas. 

The president of the student body is an important member, as it . 
is for the students that this whole program is being put forth. The 
president (Jf student body will bring useful input from a different angl^ 
and view point, regarding the effect of various media, their appropriate- 
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less, level of complexityi practicality, etc., to this comroittee and 
will work as a liason with the Provincial .committee. 

The Media Coordinator will outline the media program for the 
school in consultation with the actual users and send the requirements 
to the Provincial committee well in advance so that the school receives 
what is needed when needed. .This committee should meet at least once a 
month. The media coordinatoi^ will see that the material and equipment 
is optimally used and properly maintained. In cases of major .breakdown, 
the Media Coordinator will summon the Provincial center to rush help and/ 
or substitution. Th^ Media Coordinator is a teacher, who has been spec- 
ially trained for this w6rk at the National center and whose teaching 
work-load is reduced, so that he can take care of this additional re- 
sponsibility. At the same time the school doell^ot lose the services 
of a qualified and trained teacher. The Media Coordihator will either 
be trained specially for the purpose at tjie National center. and given 
some training at the Provincial center, or before becoming. a Media 
Caordinator, he could (lave been trained at the pre-service training 
stage where he could have been given some intensive work and experience. 

The Media Coordinator will also be able to train local school 
student and teachers in the use of equipment and material. 

Recommendation 4. A National Level Learning Resource Center Should Be 

Established 

In keeping with these three level committees, there will be a 
National Learning Resource Center, Provincial Learning Resource Cepters 
and School Media Centers, as many as the number of schools in each pro- 
vince. The following chart schematically illustrates the set up. 
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What will the National Learning Resource Center do? 

- The Nationa] Learning ftesource^Center will implement the policy made 
by the National Committee, This cs^enter will provide leadership in the 
field by preparing media leaders at the provincial and school level. 
It will also be actively involved in the pre-service and in-service 
training programs of the country. In this respect the center will 
maintain a close llason with the College of Education, University of 
Zambia^ and other teacher training institutions of the country. Since 
part of the teacher preparation work will be done at this center, the 
center will be involved in training existing teachers as well as future 
teachers. 

- The center will select equipment and material for the country so that 
the country gets the instructional materials that it need^, and ma- 
tarsals that are val^ct, usable and compatible. A central purchasing 
agency will make the purchase economical, ma'terial compatible, avail- 
able at the time" most needed, optimally used, avoid unnecessary dup- 
lication. This centerVill also keep the requisi>te supply of spare- 
parts so that the equipment is repaired and maintained i^or maximun use. 

- The center i^ill be a learning ground for students and teachers. They ^ 
will come to learn production techniques for various instructiona.l 

# 

materials, display techniques, group and individual student teaching 
techniques as well as operation and maintenance techniques for various 
pieces of equipment. Self instructional 'laboratories, production and 
utilization laboratories established at thi? center will help develop 
various competencies in the teachers and students in using multi -media ^ 

- The Center will also have a full fledged production program for in- 

i structional material. Creative ideas from teachers after due tryouts 



and^ suggestions and modifications will be :r.ass produced for distribu- 
tion in various schools of the nation. This can include graphics 
made through the silk-sgreen process (as it is cheaper^ for lesser 
number of copies), maps, overhead transparencies, slidfes., audio and 

# 

video tapes, models -and other prototype materials. 

At this center, new material and equipment will be previewed, tested, 

adopted or adapted tefore going into the schools of the country. It 

Ik 

is here that new films and filmstrips will be 'screened and evaluated. 
The center will house a well stocked library of films, filmstrips, 
slides, audio and video tapes, cassettes, recordings and other material 
The center will also maintain a mobile van. This van will be a multi- 
.purpose van. It will be used to replenish the supply of instructional 
material of the various provincial centers, and to repair and maintain 
equipment such as projectors, tape' recorders, television and radio 
sets* . , 

This van wil;l^'lso be useful in bringing new ideas, new concepts, new 
materials and new equipments to the provincial centers. They can also 
arrange demonstration anr/thus popularize the experiments and' improvi- 
sations, innova^tions and prototype materials developed by the teachers 
of Zambia. * 

I 

What Will the Staff' Requirements of the National Center Be? 

We have discussed the various functions the National Learning 
Resource Center can fulfill. Based on these functions the following 
Staff requirements are recommended. Chart 4 presents an organizational 
structure for the various departments within the center. , \ 
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Chart 4 

Neitl6nal Learning Resource" Center 

■ .DIRECTOR 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 



PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 



dislfribution & utilization 
\department 

\ . 



PURCHASE DEPARTMENT 



-SO. 



EVALUATION & RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 



INSTRUCTIONAL UNIT 



f . - 

These various 'departments win have to be staffed by competent 
people to take charge of the affairs of the .department and give direcr 
tion to its programs. Chart 5 gives the further breakdown of these 
departments and the various, categories of personnel , 

Qualifications and Job Descripti(\ns of Major Administrative/Supervisory 
Personnel 

We shall now discuss the job descriptions and qualifications for. 
the .main office holders for the National Learning Resource Center: 

♦ » 

National Director 

The National Director is >he chief architect of this program. He/She 
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Chart 5 

National Leat*ninq Rdsource Center 
Personnel- 



DIRECTOR 



-secretary 



- ASSISTANT DIRECTOR- 



Production Coordinator 

Graphic Ar^tist^Cs) 

Technician {3) 

"Still Photographer (s) " 

^ Telhn^cian ("s) 

—Motionj Picture Photographer (s) 

Technician (s) ' 

'Audio Production Specialist (s) 

Technician (s) 

— Video Production Specialist (s) 

Technician (s) 

■Printing & Duplicating 
Specialist (s) 

Technician (s) 



Purchase i-'ianager 
— Records Assistant (s) 
Ordpr Clerk (s) 
Receiving Clerk (s) 



-secretary 



Distribution f« Utilization Coordinator 

— Materials cl^a s s i f i ca t ion 
Specialist (s) 

Clalsification Assisfant (s) 

— M&terials Retrieval Sf^cialist (s) 

Circulation Assistant (s) 

-I • ■ 

Material slOisaker*^'*)^*^ 

Booking ?i Sclieduling Asst.(s) 

Film Librarian 



Evaluation A Research Coordinator 

Research Assistant (s) 
k * 



Instructional Cpordinator 
Liaspn Officer ■ ' 
Instructor (s) 
Instructional Assistant (s) 



should have a very broad educational background and experience In the 
field of instructiona!! technology, and not merely ip the audio-visual 
field. He/she should have considerable experience in 'curriculum develop- 
ment, a high deg^ree qf administrative ability, program development ability 
and demonstrated leadership in implementin^^educational programs. He/ 
She should be creati\je and should have a lot of initiative ^nd drive^ 
Accordingly he/she should: \ 

- Be able to carry out policies as established by the National Comiflittee, 

- Should serve ^s adviser to the National Committee and be able to guide 
the NatioHci/t Committee to the future needs of trie nation. 

- Should screen and recoimend staff for' the National center as well as 
the Provincial center Directors for appointment. 

- Should supervise th^ staff of the National center and the Provincial 
Director and evalUate/1:hem. ^^-^ 

- Should provide leadership in the development of short and long term 
planning for the center as well as maximize media utilization programs 
for the country. 

- Should prepare reports for the National cdmmittee.. . 

- Should make recommendations as to procedures for in-service and pre- 
service teacher education. 

- Should make recommendations for {acquisition of material and equipment 
for the whole country. 

- Work in close cooperation with the College of Education staff for more 
effective use of muitinnnedia in teacher preparation programs. 

- Be responsible for coorcinating all efforts and resources of the center 
in the planning and producing of instructional materials. 

- Guide the var4oas components in the planning of media requirements 
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including investigation, evaluation and selection of appropriate 'media. 

- Give administrative direction and leadership to the center and its ^ 
various services. 

- Assume responsibility for developing an inter-departmental centralized 
program and services utilization of instructional material and equip- 
ment-. 

- Assume principle responsibility for building strong relevant aolTections 
of educational media and media equipment closely related to curricular 
requirements of the country and goals set up by the National Committee. 

Qualifications ^ • ' 

The Learning Resource Director: 

- Must possess minimum a Masters degree preferably in Instructional Tech- 
nology or A,V. Education. 

- Must have training and experience, preferably 'in African countries, 
which will enable him to fulfill his function effectively. 

- Should have at least five years teaching experience at the Primary and/ 
or Secondary and college level. 

- Should have good administrative experience of managing media centers » 

- Should have been involved in proper utilization and evaluation of in-^ 
structional materials. 

- Should be conversant with various instructional materials production 
techniques, 

- Should have a background in the fundamentals of curriculum development. 

If the country is hot able to find a suitable Zambian candidate 
for this position, a request should be mode to some other foreign or 
international agency to cparo the services of a person, based on the job 



description and qualifications mentioned above. This action should be 
taken with the intention of training a local person while the foreign 
expert is in the country. " " . " 

Assistant Director 

For the position of assistant director, similar or slightly lower 
qualifications may be expected. Complimentary qualifications would be a 
great help. A Zambian should be selected for the position and be given 
enougti first hand experience with the foreign or international expert. 
When the foreign or internationaJ expert leaves the country after the 
duration of his.contrfict, the Zajpbian assistant director can take over 
the responsibility. 

Production Coordinator, 

The production coordinator is a liason officer between the various 
production experts lide the graphic artist, photographer, printer^ etc., 
and their crew on one side and the'director on the other. As such he/she 
must: ' 

- Be responsible for coordinating efforts of all centers in the planning 
and producing print and non-pr-jnt media. 

- Assist the various center components in planning media requirements, 
including investigation, evaluation, and selection of c^ppropriate media. 

- Be wellWersed in various media production techniques. 

- Be able to guide and inspire people working with him. 

- Detemiine whether to produce in-house or utilize outside vendors for a 
particular production. 

- Develop specifications, estimate production costs, evaluate vendor bids, 
monitor sub-contractor technical efforts and perform technical accep- 
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tance of procured services. ' ^ 

- Recommend and select required Audio-Visual production equipment addi- 
tions. . • • 

- Be responsible for the production of prototype curriculum aid materials. 

- Reports to the Director 

Qualifications . 

- Have a good theoretical background and practical training and/or ex- 
perience in production techniques." 

- Must have at least a .Bachelors degree in fine arts andy(!or art education 
and five years experience in production. 

- Should have administrative experience of budgeting, acquisitioning, 
' etc.. 

- Should have five to ten years experience in the development and produc- 
tion of instructional material as well as utilization of outside vendors 

- Should have experience in planning, organizing, implementing and evaluat 
ing media learning systems analysis and design techniques. 

- Thorough knowledge of media^production techniques. 

The Pis semi nati^on and Utilization Coordinator is a person who 
ensures efficient storage and retrieval systems. His is the extension 
arm of the center and accordingly he must: 

- Be well vers^'d in the classification of print and non-print material. 

- Be able to store the print and non-print material so that retrieval is 
efficient and storage is done keeping in view the special climatic 
conditions of the country*, 

- Be able' to schedule the use of material. 

- Plan maximum utilization of the material and equipment. 
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- Be able to supervise mechanics, so that equipment is. properly and 
quickly repaired and maintained. 

- See that enough inventory for spare parts is maintained* 

- Report to the Director. . . - 

Qualifications ^ 

- Must be a Library Science graduate ' . 

- Must have five to ten years experience of managing a media center 

- Should have administrative esperietice of budgeting, requisitioning, 
* planning, etc. ^ 

Purchase Manager 

The purchase manager is responsible for the purchases of the 
center as well as those of the ou^er centers in the country* As such 

- i\e should work in close cooperation with the Evaluation and Research 
Coordinator. 

- He should be well versed and up-to-date regarding the latest instruc- 
tional materials in the field. 

- He shoQld know the exact requirements of the nation and see that those 
needs are satisfied in time. 

- He should be in a position to arrange for demonstration 'of new equip- 
ment and material for the benefit of concerned people. 

- He should be able to plan, organize and implement the plans of purchase* 

Qualifications 

- He must be a graduate of business school . 

- He should haye fiye to ten years experience of requisitioning, purchas- 
ing, inventory making, etc* 
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- He should have administrative experience in planning, bjjdgeting, schedul- 
ing, etc. 

• «■ 

\ ' ' ' * . ■■ ■ . , 

Evaluation and Research Coordinator V\ 

The evaluation and research coordinator is another vital person 
for the center. He is. the person' who will evaluate the instructional ma- 
terial ^nd help the purchase manager in mak'ifig wise purchases. He will 
also evaluate the programs of the center and help his colleagues in making 
necessary changes in programs of their department and the center as a whole. 
He will al-so'try out experimental programs, "improvisations and prototypes 
made by the teachers and^reconraend for their mass production at the-.na- 
tional. center. For rill these, He shotild 

- See that the various instructional material and equipment being used or 
to be. used in the Center and the country are properly evaluated before 
being introduced" in the educational system of the country. • 

- He should wo»^k in close cooperation with the purchase manager, so that 
approved materials are bought for the nation. 

- He should arrange for the research and development ,of instructional 
material. ' 

- He should field-test the instructional material produced by the teachers 
-before being mass-produced% 

- He r6.|)orts to the Director. 

Qualifications 

- Must have a Masters degree in educational evaluation and reserach. 

- Must have a five tp ten yQr experience in evaluation and research of 
instructional material. 
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Instructional Coordinator\ 

The instructional cbordinator is the educational wing of the 

• ft 

> 

center. His job will be to 

- Plan and e^.ecute the education'ial programs -of the center. 

- In consultation, with Jthp College x)f fduca^jion., University of Zambia, 



and other Secondary Teacher Training Colleges, plan and execute the 
^ pre-service and in-service training p>;ograms for secondary school 
•teachers. 

- In consultation w'ith the Primary teachers training coljeges^, plan and 
execute training programs for primary schooV teachers. 

- In consultation with tfie Distribution and Utilization Coordinator, plan 
utilization of the instructional material, 

- Report to the Director, 



Qualifications . . 

- At least a Masters degree in instructional technology, 

- About five to ten years experience in planning and executing teacher 
training programs* . 

- About five years administrative experience in planning, budgeting, 
scheduling, etc* * . 

• The above ment^ioned seven positions are crucial in a sense that 
they are departmental heads and much of the activities and programs of 
the' department will greatly depend on their ability to plan, execute and 
provide leadership to the entire program* Though mentioned separately, 
these seven people will have to work in close cooperation to make the 
jentire program^ of the center. a great success. 

Other positions mentio'ned in Chart 5 are for professionals and 
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para-professionals specialized in their own special field. Their job 
descriptions a#is a?^ provided here. It should be a general policy to 
hire Zambian nationals as* far as possible^' In the absence of a qualified 
Zambian, a foreign help, preferably from international organizations, 
should be sought and promising local counterparts be trained* This way, 
in'ti few years (about fwe) the country will be self-sufficient so far 
•as the personnel for the center is concerned. 

Recommendation 5> Physical Facilities Adeauate for the Proqrams of the 

National Learning Resource Center Should Be Constructed 

Various educational aspects of the National Learning Resource 

Center, like the philosophy, purpose, activities, personnel, etc., have 

been discussed. For all these educational activities, there should be a 

provision for proper space. This brings us straight into the realm of 

a proper building where all the activities and programs of the center can 

be carried out efficiently. But, before one 'is suggested, a few aspects 

should be defined. As Alan Green has suggested, 

When a building program is, first being considered the policy 
makers must define present and potential uses for media in terms- 
of the educational program, the character of the' inst^itution, the 
talent and development of the staff, the type* of financial sup- 
port, the existing institutions throughout the region and the 
interests and motivation of taxpayers, alumni, and other influ- 
• ential groups (Green, 1969, p. 33). 

This sort of thinking is necessary, otherwise one ^ends up in 

riding a bandwagon. Len Singer has cautioned 

I think frequently we design faciliti(^s to afccommodate the hclrd- 
ware. In visiting colleges aqd universities in various parts 
of the country! I see an unfortunate rush taget'on the bandwagon 
and build facilities and buy TV projectors and install student 
response systems because its the thing to do, even though they 
don^t utilize them effectively or at all. We are building the 
, spaces to accommocate theT hardv/are rather than the*- students 
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The needs of any educational program can be grouped into three 



types of uses according to 6» Kent Steward.. ^ 

Treatment of information about spaces under special considera- 
tion may.be .grouped into three major areas. These are, in- 
structional use, including all distinct subjects or levels of ' 
instruction such as vocational, Kindergarten, science, fine 
arts, etc.; general use , including administrative, learning 
resources, library, guidance, and other areas; and, servic^'use, 
including custodial, food service; transportation, and |5ossibly 
maintenance or supp3y storage facilities^ 

An activity space*, whether it is instructional , general or service 
in nature, should he treated. Each identifiable, activity space 
should be studied to determine the following factors: - , 

1 • Objectives 

Z. Activity to- be housed \ 
3. Persons to be accommodated 
4» Space requirements 

Spatial relationships 
. 6» Equipment to be housed 

Special environmental treatment (Steward, 1969, p* 49).. 

When Kent Steward wrote about the above mentioned factors 



Again, as Sumption and Landes have asked (though again in the case of 
school system), the following que^ions can keep us on the right track 

• The philosophy of the school system "is determined by the re- 
sponses to two questions: (1) What are-^the legitimate purposes 
of the schooljn the community, and (2) Whom shall the school 
serve? (Sumption & Landes, 1957). 

I • These questions we can direct as well to the Learning Resource 
Center. The answers we get from these questions might be useful in plan- 
ning the building for the Learning Resource Center. Carlton Erickson 
has tried to ^pand the above two questions further in getting us closer 
to defining our needs. 

• In view of the thinking of educational theorists and planners, 
technological experts, and teachers, it will be helpful to restate 
the questions with media environments in sharper focus, as follows: 



and types of uses, he had the school systei|^in mind. . These categoric 
and factors might also help us ia making our thinking more specific 
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1. What kinds of learning spaces should v?e have c^nd how should 
we equip them with media facil ities/-1f we desire % ^irrange 
conditions so that pupils can learn eff actively-. by them- 
selves a given portion of esst^tial content. 

2. What kinds of learning spaces .and media facilities must be 
provided when pupils are .organized to learn not only from 
their own teacher, but from others with teaching roles to 

. play. 

3. What kinds of learning spaces and media use facilities do 
we need for those educational objectives that we predict 
demand direct and person^al guidance of pupil activity as 
weTfl as pupil-to-pupil communication? . 

4^ What kinds of special service do teachers and pupils urgently 
need effectively in -direct and indirect instructional- roles? 

These questions imply the need for an unmistakable flexibility \ 
In a variety of learning spa'lT>ST-^iiiCh which may require in ^ 
' a new and vital way, adequate provision for media utilization 
(Erickson, 1968, p* 177). / 

The terms used in these questions lik4 "teachers" and "pupils" 

may be taken in general sense rather than the specific school sense, as 
» 

the center will be more directly involved in the teacher preparation 
program. It is necessary to get answers to all the above mentioned ques- 
tions before, going on in full steam with the building construction program. 
A special committee of educators, planners and administrators appointed 
by the National Committee should first m6ot and try to find out the spe- 
cific needs of the Center, the space ^requirements and other special re- 
quirements reqarding utilities, special services like climatic control, 
etc., and the type of furniture required. Instead of ordering complete 
furniture from a foreign country, one piece of each furniture should be 
ordered.. Those pieces of furniture should be studied regarding the spe- 
cial needs and cl.imatic conditions of the country and then produced lo-- 
cally using improvisations and local material and talent. This will 
reduce the cost considerably and help local talent. There will be a con- 
siderAble savings in time, as well. 

TheeCommittee should then meet wi«th the architect and explain to 
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him the various sfiecific. requirements. The architect will them make ■ 
sorae prelimin?iry plans and sketches for the Commiitee. The Conunittee 
will discuss the plans and sketches thoroughly and then the architect 
will go ba'Ck .to the drawing board' and implement the changes in^the light 
of discussion. This process might continue as long as need be. ][f this 
is not. done properly we might possibly end up in a situation Len Singer 
cautioned us against. The architect should be properly and adequately 
briefed regarding the.speciaT needs and programs. Alan Green has sug- 
ge^Tons regarding the points wo as. educators should make clear to the 
architect so that he can make his building plans. to sui^t specific re- 
quirements » 

"/he building program should give the archit6ct all basic necessary 
information about the building he is to design. It should first 
include: ■ 
-A clear statement of the instruction's educational philosophy and 

signi/icarice of the proposed building in the-light of these goals 

and objectives.- \i ^ 

-A more definitive statement of xhe purpose of the building and 
its role in the district^ the campus or the .conwnity. ^ 

-A brief descriotion of^the functions that will bo going on in the" 
building, particularly if thew^,eviate from more historic func- 
tions, i • 

From this base it can become more specific: 

-A schedule of every desired space in the building defining the 
types of users, number of *"usors, functions to be housed, required 
square footageS;/necessary furniture, required equipment, and 
other supporting functions. All special requirements of which 
the architect should be aware, should be included. 

- A description of -how each of the spaces will relate ta each 
other and to the bui^lding as a whole, 
^ -Analysis of how the building functions as a whole. This includos""' 
information about access, circulation, and overall servicing needs 
(Green, 1969, p. 37). ' , 

Thus, the task of constructing a building might apparently look 

very simple, 6ut to create a building that will take care of the various 

educational activities of that institution is difficult. It is" more dif- 

f.icult to construct a building which can also envisage the future needs ♦ 
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and growth of the institution, or a change in the mephasis of activities. 

In this case the building should not only take care of the pres .t 

activities but also cater to the needs of future purposes and growth. 

So the concepts of flexibility and adaptability should be kept in mind 

while constructing the building. 'Alan 6»*eeh has put this in the fdllow- 

ing words: , , ^ 

It IS not difficult to realize why. the task of developing a 
building program is so difficult that it is often by-passed or 
left fo arbitrary or non-committal decisions • Its development 
requires many decisions, decisions which go to. the very heart 
of the educational institution. ... ^ ' 

These are not simple "yes" and "nr." decisions that can easily 
be made. Many hours of detjate, .many shades df opinion, and some 
calculated guessv/ork will enter into all these decisions, deci- 
sions that will become the basis for specific requirements 
spelled out in the program (Green, 1959, 'p. 33). 

Keeping the above discussioa in view, an attempt is made to 

sketch the building needs for the national center. The investigator does 

not attempt to give a blueprint of what the building should look like, , 

but will try to suggest what various units will/go to make the buY)ding, 

and what the special requirements of each uni^ and its relation to othetr^ 

units are. the final decision regarding the building will rest with the 

appropriate authorities of the Government! of Zambia, the ec^ucators of'^ 

Zambia, the architect and ather related departments and persons. The 

Regional School Building .Center for Africa in Khartoum^ Sudan, will have 

some very important and useful inputs in the matter of building construe*- 

tion. 

To satisfy the needs of the program mentioned above, the building 
for the Na.tional Learning Resource Center should be adequately equipped 
to carry out the present program, as well as its future needs'. With 
that in mirfd, the building construction "should also take into considera- 
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tion fufQre extdnsions to the existing b,uilding, and the architect 
should keep this point irt view while^suggesting a plan. 

Office Space 

Adequate space will be needed for the personnel mentioned above 
earlier,' who are going to Work at the national center. This will include 
the Director, the Assistant Director,, other departmental heads and the 
various professionals and para-professionals. Office space, secretarial 
space and space for^ support services will be needed. It is suggested 
that 4,675 square feet of space should be provided for this purpose. A 
further brealTdown of this space is provided later in this chajjter.* 

Auditorium ' \ 

A good' auditorium (where instructional material can be previewed) 
is a necessity for the center. The concept of this auditorium can be 
that of a flexible auditorium type, where, depending ypon the audience, 
the auditorium can be enlarged or reduced in area. Here the trainees * 
will be able to preview a film in small numbers or a teacher can use it, 
.for his class of 50 to lOp'students. A good, air-conditioned auditorium 
is an important feature of the (;enter. A floor space of about 2,500 
square feet is suggested for the auditorium. 

Film Library 

Attached to the auditorium, or very near it, should be, located 
the film library, which will house the films, films-trips, slides, tapes, ' 
e,tc. This' place should have an efficient humidity and temperature control 
This type of special arrangement will help in extending the life of these 
software. . Enou^h^ space should be provided to store these software and 
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adequate facilities shoufld be provided to store, them. About uOOO squar 
feet of space should be provided for the library 

Photographic Studio and Dark-rooms. 

The- center will rely heavily on slides .and .photographs... So-r ■ 
'enough space should be, provided for a photographic studios, at least two 
of them. In one the trainees will .be able to work and the other will be 
used fof the production program of the center. 

Enough small dark-room^ should be provided (svx) where the trainees 
can work and at least two large ones where the production program of the 
center can go on without any disturbance. An estimated floor space of 
about 1,300 square feet should be providedfor this unit. 

This unit should be air-conditioned for better standards in pro- 
duction and for th§ storage of sensitized materials like the films and 
photographic papers • 

Exhibition Space . . , 

The building should be designed so that the hallways and other 
free space can be' developed as exhibition spaces. Productions and publi- 
cations of the centers new ideas, concepts, materials, and equipment can 
be displayed here. This space can be utilized for exhibiting work of the 
trainees also and thus can serve as source of casual learning for the 
visitor.. Walls in the hallways will have to be specially designed for 
this. ■ • / 

( 

Workshop f^-^ [ 

Workshops will have heavy machinery and\ equipment so they should 
preferably be located in the basement or on the first floor. Separate 

9^. ' iuJ 
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workshops should be provided for woodword, metal work and electrical and 
. electfonic work. The trainees ^will get their basic lessons in these 
• ' trades. At the same 'time some improvisations and prototype materials 
can be produced here. Depending upon the development of production pro- 
grams, the workshop facilities should be extended. About 5,400 square 
feet of floor space should be provided for the workshops » A further break 
down is provided latter In J^is chapter. 

Repair and Maintenance Shop . 

Space should be provided near the workshops for the repair of 
equipment and its maintenance. These two services can be complimentary, 
so the proximity will be useful so far as provision of utilities are 
concerned* About 1 ,200 square, feet of space should be provided for the 
repair shop. The repair shop will need more high voltage current so 
provision for that should be made. ^ 

Graphic Production Studio 
» I J A large space should be provided for the graphic production 
^ studio. Here the trainees .can work and develop their competencies as 
well as use the production program of the center for graphics. The 
space may be divided, using folding partitions, so that in 'the case of 
need, large or small groups can work without disturbing one another. 
About 1 ,300 square fee't of floor space should be ^provided for the studio. 

Sound "Recording Studio » 

A sound recording studio should be provided so that professional 

level audio work can be done at the center. At the same time, enough 

space should be set aside for the trainees" to work. This studio should 
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be sound .proof and air-conditioned *in accordance wilh the universal stan- 
dards. The studio should be carpeted, should have drapes and walls 
should be made of echo-proof material. About 1,300 square feet of space 
should be provided for the studio*. 

TV Production Studio 

A TV production studio is necessary,- but, depending upon the 
availability of the TV production unit already functioning in Zambia, 
that space and studio might be utilized,' and duplication might be avoided. 
If the resources of the existing TV unit are limited or are such as can- 
not be spared for the trainees, a studio similar to the photographic « 
studio should be instituted. This studio would have to be air-conditioned 
and made sound proof. Heavy lighting would heve to be pro\iided in the 
studio.. The equipment in the studio should be compatible to that in the 
existing TV production unit. 

Duplicating and Printing Press 

Programs of the center will rely very heavily on duplicating and 
printing. New instructional materials will be developed and many copies 
will be needed for use in all. the schools of Zambia. Provision should be 
made for quick duplicating and printing as well as offset printing of 
charts, maps, etc. Enough space should be provided for this work, and 
packing and storing of raw and finished materials. About 1^300 square 
feet of floor space should be provided for this. 

Classrooms 

This center is going to be involved in the in-service and pre- 
service training of teachers and workers in the field. Enough classroom 

r 
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space, where classes, seminars and v/orkshops can be conducted, will have 
to be provided. For the classrooms 2,^20 square feet of space should be 
provided » 

These are some of the main space allocations with the type of 
work in which they will be involved. Space should be provided for work, 
storage of material and equipment. 

According to Basil Castaldi (1969), the various square footage, 
for the above mentioned spaces is suggested to be: 



Office Space 
Director 
Asst. Director 

5 Department Heads ? 175 sq. ft. 

12 Media Specialist & similar 
categories P 125 sq, ft-. 

n Technicians ^ similar- 
categories 0 100 sq. ft, 

7 Secretaries 0 100 sq, ft. 
Auditorium 

For 350 persons 0 7-S sq. ft. 

Film library 

Workshops 

Woodword for 20 

Metal work for 20 

Electrical work 

Repair ft Maintenance Shop 



250 sq. ft, 

-200 sq. ft. 

875 sq. ft. 

1550 sq. ft, 

1100 sq. ft. 

700 sq. ft. 



lGOO+200 storage 
1600+200 storage 
;.1600l-20Q storage 



4675 sq. ft. 

2500 sq, ft. 
1800 sq. ft. 



1000+200 storage 



5400 sq. ft. 
1200 sq, ft. 
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Studios 

Graphic Studio for 20 
Sound Recording for 20 
Photographic Studio for 20 
TV Sfudio for 2g 
Duplicating & Printing Press 

Darkrooms 



2 large 0 300 
6 small 0 100 

Classrooms 

2 Seminar rooms for 15 
@ 450 sq, ft. 

2 Small Lecture rooms for 30 
0 660 sq. ft. 



11QQ+2Q0 -storage 
1100+200 "storage 
1100+200 storage 
1100+200 storage 
lTOO+200 storage 



600 sq. ft,. 

500 "sq. ft.. :: 



900 sq. ft. 

.1320 sq. ft. 



6500 sq. ft. 



1200 sq. ft. 



2220 sq. ft. 



All figures mentioned here are suggestive. They can be changed 
or readjusted according to the special needs of the center. 

Chart 7 gives a schematic plan layout of the various spaces 
(fientioned earTier, with their relative spatial arrangement. 

Recommendation 6. Provincial Level Learning Resource Centers Should Be 

Established 

The Provihcial Center will concentrate on working at the provin- 
cial level. It will be similar tQ the national center, but on a small 
scale. This center will be more involved in in-service rather than pre* 
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Chart 6 

SCHEMATIC BUILDING PLAf^ LAY-OUT FOR THE N'ATION'AL CENTER 
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service training of teachers. The production program of the center will 
be limited to a few copies for try-out purposes. The library will stock 
fewer films, fi'lmstrips, slides, audio an'd video tapes and cassettes, as 
they WLl 1 be continLLally replenished from th& national center^ - 

This center will mairitain a close look at the utilization of media 
in schools, try to solve the difficulties encountered by individual"- ,x 
teachers and make the media utilization process as smooth as possible. 

A mobile van similar to the national one, will keep the supply of 
instructional material moving and equipment in running condition. 

Administrative Structure ; 

^ The administrative pattern ^^uggested for the provincial center is 
as follows: ' . 

1. Provincial Learning Resource Center Director - ^ ^ 

2. Production Coordinator 

3. Storage and Retrieval Coordinator "^J^ 

4. Instructional and Uti-ljzation Coordinator 

5. Technician{s), * / 

6. Mechanic(s) 
7* Van Driver(^) 
8. Secretary(s) 
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' Provineial tearrtlng Resource Certter 

* • 

DIRECTOR ^ 



Production Coordinator 

--Technicfan(s) (graphics) 

-TechnicianCs) (audio) 

•-Technician(s) (Photography) 

'^Technician(s) (Printing ft 
' ' • • Duplicating) 



secretary 



orage & Retrieval Coordinator 
-Film Librarian 

Classification Asst,(s) 
-Circulation Asst*(s) 
-Mechanic(s) 
Van Driver(s) 



rnstructipnal and UtiliGation 
Coordinator 

Instructional Asst.(s)- 

4 

■ 

Provincial Director 

At the provincial level, the Director is in charge of all the 
schools and' training colleges in the province. His job description and 
qualifications will be very similar to those of the Assistant. Director 
of the national center.' A Zambian should be selected for this position, 
preferably a resident of the province. 



Production Coordinator • 

Production Coordinator selected for the provincial center should 
be able to: . 

* * > « 

- coordinate planning and production of print and non-print media at the 
prbvinvial center. 
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- Provide assistance and guidance to teachers in the production of in- 
structional material at the, center and their respective schools. . 

- Assist the national center in planning and executing the in-service 
training programs and workshops for teachers 

- Assign and coordinate work of the technicians 

- Report to the Provincial Director 

^Qualifications 

- Minimum Bachelors degree in educl^'ibnal media 

- Knowledge and experience in production of instructional materiaj in 
various media 

- Be able to provide guidance and leadership 

- About five years experience in teaching at primary, secondary or college 
level 

Storage and Retrieval Coordinator 

Storage and retrieval coordinator will ensure that all instruc- 
tional ^material in the prpvincial center is properly cataloged, classi- 
fied and stored for efficient retrieval. Storing being a problem in a 
tropical climate the cpordinator will ensure that enough precautions are 
taken to keep the material well protected* He must 

- Be well versed in the classification of print and non-print material 

- Be able to store the various print and non-prini material efficiently 

- Be able to schedule the use of material so as to use the material to a 

A 

maximum exteW 

- Be able to supervise maintenance of the material 

- See that enough inventory of spare parts is maintained 

- Report to the Director 
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Qualifications 

- Must be a Library Science graduate with emphasis on multi-media exper- 
ience • - . 

- Must have about five years experience of managing a media center . 
Should have administrative experience of budgeting, requisitioning, 
planning, scheduling, etc. 

Instructional and Utilization Coordinator 

The instructional and utilization coordinator is the educational 
component 'of the center. His job will be to 

- Plan and execute educational programs of the center 

^ In consultation with the principals of schools and training colleges in 
the province plan and execute pre-service and in-service training pro- 
grams for teachers 

- Introduce and train teachers and instructors of the province in the 
proper use of Aew instructional material 

- Report. to the Director 

Qualifications 

- A* Mastisrs degrefe in Instructibnal Technology 

- About five years experience in planning and executing teacher training 
programs 

- Administrative experience in planning, scheduling, budgeting, etc* 

Technicians, film librarian, classification assistants, circula- 
tion assistants, mechanics, instructional assistants, have very specific 
jobs. and should be qualified and experienced to do the jobi. 

i 

> 

V 
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Recommendation 7\ School Media Centers Should Be Established 

The school center will be mainly a supply center for the needs 
of that particular school, and its job will be to see that the instruc- 
tional needs of the school are adequately satisfied and instructional 
materials .are properly utilized. 

The school center will keep a close look at and maintain a record 
of the use, difficulties, achievements with the material and keep the 
provinciaT and national centers informed so that in the future this ex- 
perience is noted and future purchases might be made more wisely. At 
the same time", this center will keep the other two centers informed about 
the creative ideas and achievements .of their students ^nd teachers* These 
ideas can then be tried out at the national level and if found worthwhile, 
may be mass produced at the national center. 

In case of a.nee'd, this center will borrow training material for 
organizing an in-service program for its own teachers. This center will 
also organize demonstrations of the new materials and equipment for its 
own teachers. 

Chart 6 
School Media Center 

MEDIA COORDINATOR 



Student Aides Secretary 
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Personnel 

At the schopl center level we need a part-time media coordinator f 

«^ 

who is first a trained and qualified teacher. He has been given a 
lightened teaching load so that he can help his colleagues it. satisfying 
their media needs. He is trained to conduct training courses for teachers 
and students in the schoo'^1. 

To help him in his correspondence he is assisted by a secretary. 
Some student aides v^ill atso lessen his burden. 

The media coordinator is essentially a teacher who had good pre- 
service or in-service training in the use of and maintenance of various 
instructional material and equipment. He coordinates the use of instruc- 
tional material in the school and sees that every teacher receives needed 
instructional material and equipment at the proper time. He maintains ^ 
liason with the provincial center and expedites requisitions from there 
to his school. 

Recommendation 8. Proposed Time Line 

The investigator has tried to. develop a time line of events which 
put the events in a sequence (see Chart S). The second activity should 
not be attempted before the .first is achieved, or the fourteenth should 
not occur before the thirteenth, and so on. 

' Time Line of Events 

- Before anything can proceed, the Gcvermnent of Zambia must cooit itself 
to the establishment of a Learning Resource Center complex. , 

- By the end of the First year of that decision, it is necessary to; 

Establish National and Provincial Committers 
Appoint the National Director 
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Chart 9 
Diaqramatic Time Line 



EVEI,'TS 



At the 
end of 
the 1st 
year 



At the 
end of 
the 2nd 
year ■ 



At the 
■ end of 
the 3rd 
year 



At the 
end of 
the ^th 
year 



At the 
end of 
the 5th 
year 



1st Event 


• 


r ■' < 
\ 






2nd Event 


3rd Event 


4th Event 




5th Event 




6th Event 




7th Event 




8th Event 




9th Event 






10th Event 






nth Event 






12th Event 








13th Event 




J ' 






14th Event 










15th Event 
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3^ Dtscusa plans for the butlding of.the National Center 

- By the end of the Second year, it is necessary to: \^ 

4. Construct the National Center " ^ ' ' . 

."5. Select the sites for Provincial Centers . i 

%, Requisition equipnent and material ^' 
7. Train Provincial Directors * 4 ^ ' 

fiTi Select counterparts 
.-By the end -of the Third year, majo\^\s include: , 
9.' Appointment of the National and Provincial lev , departmental level 

staff ■ • '' . 

'', • • ■ / ' . • 

10. Outlining of the program of the National and Provincial Centers 

, * ' ' •' 

11- Tra-iningv of School "Media Coordinators f 

- By the end of the Fourth year "/ 
12. All the three level centers start functibning 



- By the end of the Fifth year, it is necessary to: 

/ 

13. Evaluate the programs of various centers 

14. " Restructure the programs at all levels in the light of the evalua- 

tion 

15. Replace outside specialises with their Zambian counterparts 

iTi summary, in the preceeding pages we have tried to identify a 
problem faced by Zambia in its struggle to educate its masses. In doing 
so we have looked back at Zambia's struggle for becoming self-sufficient 
in the supply of Zambian teachers to teach iti its ever growing schools. 

Artx^ailable solution to this problem was offered not only to 
make the country self-sufficient in the number of teachers but also to 
be efficient, effective and economical irt the production and use of 

"instructional material" to improve the quality of education* 

\ • 
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A detailed plan and program for a model Learning Resource Center 
i^ncluded the philosophy, functions, organization, personnel and their 
qualifications, a build plan and a suggested time line of events. 

This plan, while designed for Zambia, may be adopted with neces- 
sary changes to the needs of any developing country . 





unilQci nations cciucalionnl, scientific and cultural organization 
organisalioirH^s nations unics pour Pcclucatian, la science ct la culture 



place dc Fonlcnoy, Pdih-l^ 



littphonci Sfff'SlM 
ciblts. : Unrsco Vaiis, 
t*Ie\ : 27 CO: Tjris * 

Ufereoce i 



17 December; 1971 



Dear Dean Chi Ids., 

Please excuse the .delay in replying to your lettl^r of 27 October. 
Unfortu^naloly I v.as on a lon^ mission for Unesco and havi? just got throu{:h 
the pending correspondence v;hich had piled up during my •absence. 

^ With refercnao to your question about Mr. J^wJ. Patel*s outline for 
his ^dissertation, here are my comments : 

1. The Ors^anisation, and particularly the Department of School ;tnd 

Higher Education iB {greatly mteivstcd in r.tudie::; such as propor.od by l.'r Patcl 

1. e* "Learning Resource Centers in Dovolopih.j Countrioc". V/e believe th^i in 
developing coujatrios this is one of the v?oakost activities, ajid is nee?5oH to 
br in/r ,abo)^T; , social nnd economic development. 

2. Insofar as the peramctors for this study are concerned, T believe 
it v?oujd be useful if the focus wr>3 hopt on a cin^^lc cotintry^ taking: into 
account the lon,5 tern:! dovclopnent plan for overall development. It seems to 
me that r^noh a stuffy should bo airoJ at fort ^-^ran^ the tvre of applied researc h 
activities \;hich ;;ould .'onernto- innox-'ation and chrmr^a* 



3* Unfortunately I see no v;ay by vihich Unesco could finance Mr* Patel's 

visit to a country for securing first-hand information. On the other hand, 
once the country has been decided upon, I believe that sufficient recent 
documentation could be made available to him for carrying: out his v;ork. 
(Do not foi\:ot that he has had considerable experience in Ghanai and he may 
like to choose that country) • 

4« Regrettably, up to no\;, tfnesco has done very little in assistin<j 

countries to establir/a r*^sourco centers. This was the main roAson I suggested 
that Vr Patel attempt to help create a model which might be useful in at 
leas"* in a specific re^cion of the v;orld. On a limited scale v;e are attempting 
to d cvelon^ r^ucb^JUiLi^xjs^^n^sevcral of our nuw Teaclicr Education projects, such 
as the' En7flish-opeaVang CaribbcnnV-the School of Education, University of Zambia 
the ,3chaal^j(^Miioatri-<^n,— University of IJoirobi 

.../ 
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As soon as Kr. Patol*s piroposal for the Dissertation is roady, 
I sjiould appreciate rcceivin^^ a copy and will pleased to comment upon 

Yours sincerely, 



Mr J.K. Childs 
Assistant Dean 
V/ayno State University 
CoHc^e of Education 
Dctx?oit, Michigan 48202 
U.S.A. . 



^G. Crank 
Acting Chief 
Teacher Education Section 
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